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Why do I teach art? Can art be taught in college? Can it be taught at all? 
Everyone involved in college art teaching is at one time or another plagued by 
these questions. John Alford, who began the present paper as a contribution 
to the Rickey symposium, published in our last issue, has expanded his inquiry 
in order to study the relation of college art teaching to the larger problem of 
liberal education versus technical-professional education. His argument is 
closely reasoned and will demand your full attention, but this thoughtful exami- 
nation of the problem is well worth reading—and reflection. 


ART, ARTISTS, AND GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


John Alford 


rm expansion of curricula in ‘‘practical art’’ in colleges and universities 
within the past quarter-century has raised many problems of academic admin- 
istration, of educational theory, and of relationships within the College Art 
Association, about all of which a good deal has already been written and a 
great deal more will certainly be heard within the next few years. The purpose 
of this paper is the limited one of examining present practices in the light of 
certain aspects of the theory of ‘‘general education.” 

Practice courses in college art departments may be conceived as serving 
quite distinguishable ends. In the first place, they may be regarded as an aid 
to the balanced development of “the whole man’’; as a pattern of sensuous, 
imaginative and motor activities of a kind that has particular values in a 
culture that imposes as high a degree of intellectual and behavioral routine 


as that of our current civilization, Though “the whole man’’ is also a sym- 
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bolic thinker, painting, or a craft, may have a real educational value which 
cannot be measured by any intellectual standard. This is most fully seen in 
the practices of “occupational therapy” which attempt to remedy a schism 
of personality which a less exclusively intellectual or otherwise defective edu- 
cation might have avoided. The notion of ‘‘prevention,’” does not, of course, 
indicate the positive ends of training in sensory, motor and imaginative 
procedures. It does, however, draw attention to the difficulties inherent in 
assigning academic credit for such work, since (apart from the possibility 
of their future professional development) its values are almost wholly sub- 
jective. An incoherent daub, or the use of a symbol with a purely personal 
meaning, may be as ‘educational’ for one student at a particular time as 
would any attempt at coherent aesthetic expression at his stage of personality- 
development or as a more complete and integrated piece of work by another 
student in the same class. When “‘college’” was regarded as an intellectual 
training ground for a select few, these considerations could be regarded as 
irrelevant. It may be questioned whether they are now entirely irrelevant 
even for the smaller number of endowed colleges where a relatively strict 
tradition of selective entrance is maintained, since cultural circumstances of 
a general kind have increasingly thrown the responsibility for fotal education 
from the family and community onto special institutions. This is particularly 
notorious in the cases of primary and secondary education, but the condition 
does not end there. 

There is a second, allied but still distinguishable value that has been 
attributed ever since the Renaissance to the teaching of drawing and painting 
as part of a “general education.” It has long been recognized that the 
formulation and communication of “ideas” does not rest wholly on verbal 
language, but also on natural and artifact imagery. For lack of any consistent 
and generally accepted theory of “ideas,” of the relation between “‘art’’ and 
“nature,” and of visual communication, the argument has been confused and 
controversial. From the time of Leonardo da Vinci it has been more com- 
monly advanced by literate artists than by men of letters. Nevertheless it has 
been powerful, and it is the substantial basis for the introduction, first, of 
“History of Art’’ into college curricula and, secondly, of practical courses as 
means of developing an understanding of the relevant procedures and of the 
technical quality of such works of art as may be regarded as in some sense 
“classic.” 


It is a curious irony of history that while this academic enlargement has 
been in process two changes have occurred within the structure of western 
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culture, and hence of education, that have challenged the assumptions on 
which this permissive attitude relied. One has been the development of 
“modern’’ art, with its repudiation of classic models and its reliance on an 
unstable association of highly subjective expressionism with an abstract, ‘‘non- 
objective’ and pseudo-mathematical formalism. The other has been the in- 
creasing recognition of a pre-professional function in the traditionally “‘lib- 
eral” programs of colleges and universities. When the theories both of ‘‘gen- 
eral education” and of “‘art’’ are in so chaotic a condition, it is not surprising that 
that of the relation between them is also subject to tension. 

At this point it may be useful to examine our terms. The term “general 
education’” commonly covers two major references, either of which may be 
stressed. It may refer to the development of ‘the whole man” regarded as a 
structure of physical, rational and affective functions—a structure of ‘‘whole- 
ness’ which is in some measure unique to each individual. Or it may refer 
to a body of knowledge and habits which it is deemed advisable that the mem- 
bers of a society should possess in common.' 

There are also two understandings of the terms “‘art’’ and “‘artist,” with 
important differences. They may refer to a person with distinctively personal 
affective complexes and methods of self-expression, and to his procedures. 
Or they may refer to a person who uses artifact forms, as distinguished from 
words, sounds or gestures, as media of expression and communication. Unless 
there is a distinct element of ‘‘personalism” in procedures of the second type, 
they are commonly referred to as “craft” rather than “art.” 

These differences of reference are important to distinguish, not only for 
larity of discussion but because they indicate distinct and sometimes opposed 
values. Insistence on a common body of mental and behavioral functions tends 
to be associated with authoritarianism in education and in politics. On the 
other hand, the idea of ‘‘the artist,’’ in the first sense identified above, tends 
to be colored with a particularly high value set on individual differences. 

This paper will be mainly concerned with ‘‘art’’ and “general education” 
in the second sense identified for each term; that is to say, with “general edu- 
cation” as the presentation of a common body of knowledge and value- 
judgments, and with “‘art’’ as the design of artifacts as media for the for- 
mulation and communication of “ideas.” This limitation implies no disvalu- 
ation of individual differences nor over-valuation of conformity. It is based, 
rather, on the recognition of a lack of a sufficient body of common knowledge 
and common interests to insure either the stable functioning of the society of 


which we. as individuals, are members, or of the sense of “participation” 
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which is one necessity of a stable personality. This somewhat sweeping judg- 
ment could be substantiated in a variety of ways, only a few of which are 
relevant to the matters under review. 

Let us look first at “general education.’ That there is something amiss 
is a commonplace, though the means proposed for dealing with it are various. 
The essence of the situation is the breakdown of the older aristocratic, human- 
istic and literary structure to which reference has already been made. The tra- 
ditional structure has been dissolved by two related circumstances; the growth 
of universal education, which requires that everyone should have command of 
certain basic instruments of thought and communication, of which the ‘three 
R's” still indicate the common denominators ; and the multiplication of special 
fields of knowledge and practical competence. Among these, the physical 
sciences and their related technologies have been dominant. But they have set 
the pattern for a much wider disintegration of the older pattern and for a 
multiplication of special fields. Anyone who has sat on a faculty council is 
familiar both with the claims of particular departments for ‘‘concentration’’ in 
their special fields, and with the problems of ‘‘distribution” which arise in 
part from an attempt to adjust competing interests and in part from the more 
recent administrative insistence on the purposes of “general” as opposed to 
both “special” and “vocational” training 

The role of the physical sciences in this story is of prime importance, in 
part because of their function in the changing pattern of educational ends, and 
in part because of the questionable honor that has been accorded to “‘scientific 
methods.”’ If the latter part of this statement appears to be the partisan judg- 
ment of an apologist for the humanities (however defined), let the doubter 
read with care the chapter on ‘The Natural Sciences” in ex-President Conant's 
Education in a Divided World. \t is only an enlargement of Mr. Conant's 
references to point out that to such a degree has the glamour of the word 
“science”’ become attached to any procedure tinged, however partially, with 
rationality, that it is used indiscriminately in justification of the introduction of 
courses on cookery and home-furnishing (‘‘Domestic Science’) and for the 
preservation of courses in philosophy (‘‘Moral Science’’) and religion (‘‘Sci- 
entific Theology’). 

It is worth reminding ourselves of what scientific procedure consists. Its 
essence lies in an analysis of the structure and relations of observed objects 
and events. The fact that an egg, an apple, a hailstone, and a human head 
have something in common is a matter of immediate interest, apart from any 


“utility’’ that an analysis of this commonness may lead to. What these objects 
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have in common, how it can be described, and how it comes about, are matters 
of inquiry which, if pursued far enough, will involve not merely descriptive 
geometry, but an analysis of various kinds of events which, for most purposes, 
can be distinguished as physical, chemical and biological. Each of the cor- 
responding sciences develops its particular vocabulary of concepts, and its 
particular methods of experimental inquiry, the vocabularies and the methods 
tending to multiply as the analysis reveals more and more types and relations 
of factors to be accounted for in the description of likeness and differences. 
The relation between these vocabularies may again be a matter of analytical 
inquiry leading continually into remoter fields of logic and abstract specula- 
tion. It need hardly be said that it would be difficult to find a reputable sci- 
entist or philosopher who would assert that all the relevant answers have yet 
been found even to the superficially simple questions implied at the beginning 
of this statement. To an individual of appropriate constitution and ability, a 
complex of such inquiries, and the establishment of observed and theoretical 
patterns of relationships, may have an appeal which is difficult to classify as 
other than aesthetic, though it depends very little on immediate sensory re- 
sponses to such objects as eggs, apples, hailstones, or heads. 

Each of the objects we have mentioned is, however, also a focus of prac- 
tical interests; in one way or another, each affects our well-being. Eggs and 
apples are eaten to sustain life and because they are pleasant in taste. Both 
functions vary according to the kinds and conditions of the objects, and of 
the hens and trees from which they have been obtained. Hailstones damage 
crops. Heads feel, pleasantly or painfully, and think, to good effect or not 
Analyses of how all these objects behave is therefore a matter of practical 
concern as well as of wonder or aesthetic curiosity. In either case, and what- 
ever the motivation, the procedure consists in an analysis of the structure and 
relations of events to the end that the recurrence of like events may be as 
sumed within like structures of relations, whether the events and relations 
are those of the observed “physical” world or those of the logical structures 
of thinking. The mathematician and logician may be happy to invent posssble 
systems of relationships, but to the scientist (as a scientist) they are not of 
prime interest unless they will help him to describe the relationships of events 
which, at some point in his inquiry, can be observed 

For those, particularly, who are no specialists in scientific procedure, the 
reliability of recurrence of physical events is of much greater concern than 
the reliability of mental process. To the “ordinary man”’ it is the predictabilit) 


of observable events that matters and is impressive, whether the event is 
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“natural’’—that is to say, not humanly controlled—or whether it is the result 
of processes controlled by artificial manipulation. Events which have never 
been observed within a particular framework of relations may be predicted 
because the structure of the observed (natural or induced): relations requires 
or makes probable the predicted event. An example of a strikingly predicted 
and verified “natural” event is the discovery of the planet Neptune in 1848, 
in exactly the position required to explain certain behaviors of the planets 
previously observed. And an example of a predicted and verified “induced” or 
“artificial” event is the first atomic explosion in New Mexico in 1944. 

In view of the aura that science and pseudo-science have attained, it is 
worth reminding ourselves that its value is certainty, and that certainty (like 
all values) is a psychic condition, and that the relation to scientific procedure 
is a limited one. It is not relevant to my purpose precisely to define the limits 


+ 


of scientific certainty (though that is important), but it is very relevant to 
point out that the concept of ‘‘certainty’’ is of limited possible applic ation and 
also of limited value. 

In the present argument, the limitation of value is of even greater im- 
portance than the limitation of applicability or logical relevance. On the 
second point, it must suffice to remind ourselves that the theory of absolute 
and inclusive predictability, which the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
elaborated in the course of the replacement of “explanation by purpose’’ by 
“explanation by cause,” has been abandoned in favor of a theory of chance 
and of a variable scale of probabilities. ‘Explanation by purpose” has fought 
a long battle in ‘the Argument from Design for the Existence of God.” 
Whether or not that issue has been settled in the logic of theology, there is 
now much less inclination to apply an exclusive “explanation by cause’’ to 
individual organic behavior— including that of human beings—than there was 
even a generation ago, when psychological “Behaviorism” was at its height. 
Purpose’’ is again a perfectly respectable psychological concept, though not 
to the exclusion of either “chance” or ‘‘cause.”” The last point is all-important 
in any discussion of the cultural and educational functions of art in general 
and of modern art in particular. 

Purpose having been re-established as an intellectually respectable term, 
[ need make no further apology for the discussion of ‘‘purposes”’ and ‘‘values’ 
here, but we must bear in mind what the cult of “science” and “certainty” 
have led to. Though curiosity may be initially innocent, and though disinter- 


ested delight in the discovery of patterned relationships in nature, and a hope 


of further discovery, are aesthetic stimulants to all profound research, it can 
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I believe, be shown that the elaboration of ‘‘scientific method’’ has its first 
impulse, as it now has its largest measure of public support, in the desire for 
the practical control of events. If we can discover how the body works we may 
be able to cure or prevent disease. The more we know of the movements of 
the “heavenly bodies’ in relation to the earth, the more likely we are to suc- 
ceed in agriculture and navigation and, perhaps, in unravelling the secrets 
of human destiny. Honor for the Babylonian magician preceded honor for the 
Greek philosopher, and Francis Bacon, the protagonist of “useful knowledge,” 
antedates the savants of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But knowl- 
edge, whether it is applicable to the world about us or to the behavior of men, 
requires special aptitude and special training to come by. Moreover, experi- 
ence proves that it is difficult to assess the relevance and applicability of any 
particular observation to human welfare. Further, the pursuit of knowledge 
breeds its own problems of procedure and certainty. The prestige of “useful 
knowledge”’ is therefore transferred again to “knowledge for its own sake,” 
or “knowledge as an end,” and this in turn to the multiplication of particular 
practical and intellectual procedures, without reference to inclusive human 
ends. 

It is a popular illusion that there is a consistent body of knowledge com- 
prising “science” as a whole. The degree of specialization among scientists 
now provides them with problems of communication among their fractional- 
ized disciplines which only they, or philosophers and logicians trained in those 
disciplines, may be able to deal with.? What is of greater moment to ourselves 
are the schisms within ‘‘the humanities’ and ‘‘the arts.”’ 

If the pattern of “specialization” of purpose and procedure was origi- 
nally set by the sciences, it has been adopted much less legitimately by “the 
humanities.”’ By a “humanist” was originally meant a student and scholar in 
‘classical” (pre-Christian) Greek and Roman literature, in distinction from 
the literature of the mediaeval schoolmen with its theological assumptions and 
dependence on deductive logic. It may be noted that ‘the quest for certainty” 
does not begin with the elaboration of observational methods: it represents, in 
fact, one, but only one, of a variety of perennial human aspirations and values. 
Its medieval form was dictated by the need for an authoritative system of 

facts’ and “values” transcending the increasingly observable and experienced 
terrors of the late classical age; that is to say, by the need for a system of 
undisputed religious sanctions. The humanism of the Renaissance can be 
related in turn to the revival of confidence in the possibility, at least for those 


relieved of the pressure of economic necessity, of a satisfactory life between 
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birth and death, both of which are events which can easily be observed to be 
of universal occurrence among men. 

The revival of “humanism”, in both the ‘‘classical’’ and the more 
general senses of the term, included an educational ideal of the cultivation 
of ‘the whole man” which, while it drew its inspiration from the concepts 
and images of classical literature in general, was derived more specifically 
from Plato. It is the inclusiveness of the aim implied in the terms “humanist” 
and ‘humanities’, rather than the limited relevance of the Renaissance ideal 
to an aristocratic society, that is important in the present argument 

What of “the humanities’ today and of the inclusive ideal the term 
stands for? Where in our current educational curricula can there be found any 
presentation of even a hypothetical, to say nothing of a convinced, system 
of purposes and values? Rather than make a tabulation of courses in rep- 
resentative college catalogs, let me assume that the nature of the problem of 
“general” versus “‘special’’ education is familiar. Let me also assume that 
there is currently a relation between “specialization of knowledge’ and 
“specialization of instruction’’, and between the degree of specialization in 
graduate and undergraduate studies. If so much be granted, the significance of 
the following facts will be clear. The constituent bodies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies (the central body representative of the Humanities in 
American education) now number twenty-four, each with its distinct area of 
scholarship. Of these, only the American Philosophical Society and the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters (notice, the inclusive significance of these 
titles) were chartered before 1800, while twelve have been admitted to member- 
ship within the present century. I repeat the statement of Dr. Charles E. Ode- 
gaard, the retired Director of the Council, in his Annual Report for 1951: 
“With each of the disciplines driven by its own inner dynamic, preserving its 
traditional content and purpose, organizing at the university level into depart- 
ments and at the national level into societies, it is no wonder that the whole 
study of man appears planless, that there is so little evidence still in the col- 
leges of a paramount concern with identifying better ways to achieve a rounded 
and full study of man.” 


The diversification of “humanistic disciplines’’ on the college campus 
signifies something more than the growth of detailed knowledge of human 
history and of the structure of human affairs. More importantly, it signifies a 
growth of scepticism about the possibility of determining with “certainty” 
what “ought” to have happened or what ‘should’ happen in the inclusive 
interests of human welfare; it is a failure, that is to say, in the theory and 
function of criticism. The failure in theory is mainly the responsibility of 
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philosophers over-concerned with the problem of a strict definition of ‘“knowl- 
edge” and with its application to fields of varying operational ‘‘certainty’’. That 
failure has itself been conditioned by the cultural climate of confidence in 
the power of empirical science to relieve the pressure of competing human 
interest, and hence of the necessity of formulating any hierarchy of values. 
The history of the failure is roughly co-terminous with that of the develop- 
ment of empirical science and of immediately successful specialized tech- 
nologies. And the dramatic successes of technology within the present cen- 
tury have only made the apparent theoretical failure the more acceptable 
to successive generations. The present problem is less one of theoretical 
formulation than of the acceptance of any system of critical hierarchy by 
student youth 

The inherent specialization and the inherent immediacy of purpose of 
“technique’’ and “technology” should be noticed. It was a problem of highly 
specialized and immediate technology to construct apparatus that would pro- 
duce an atomic explosion. To what more general purpose and in what circum- 
stances an explosion should be used was a problem of morals, the neglect of 
an adequate consideration of which plagues us now and will plague us 
longer, or more drastically and shorter, than we care to see.* This is only 
the most dramatic instance of a general failure in our technologically-minded 
culture. 

Let us bring the failure closer to the field of Art. The controlled manipu- 
lation of matter in the formulation of an image requires skill which is developed 
as a technique. But to what end shall the image be made and used? Possible 
and acceptable answers to this question are far more various than answers to 
questions about the uses of atomic energy because the functions of imagery 
are far more various and adaptable than the functions of bombs. But the 
problem is the same in kind. It is the problem of the relation of a technique 
to remoter and more inclusive human ends. 

Of all kinds of educational institutions it is perhaps those specifically 
devoted to scientific techniques and technologies which are now most con- 
scious of “something lacking,’ because it is the conscience of scientific 
technologists which is most closely stirred by the moral impotence of physical 
science to control the power it possesses. It is not enough, as the technologist 
knows, that he deny responsibility for the use made by the rest of society of 
the powers “he” puts into ‘their’ hands, when “he’’ and “‘they’’ are frag- 
ments of a culture built on “his’’ techniques. It is the problem of the society he 
serves. And he serves it as an educator and citizen, not merely as an investi 


gator and technician. 
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I] 


If scientists and technologists are best equipped to understand the 
practical nature of the problem with which contemporary society is faced, it 
is in the images of the ‘‘free’’ artists of this century that the most pungent and 
critical statements of the cultural problem itself can be found. 

There is not space here to document an identification of the main themes 
of ‘modern art,” and if I categorize them as “Mechanical Order,” “Organic 


Order,” “Self-hood,”’ and relations between these three, I am not greatly diverg- 





Le Corbusier: Stil] Life, 1920. Museun Modern Art, New York 


ing from analyses that have been made by other writers. But the aesthetic attitude 
to each theme varies significantly. For Le Corbusier and Léger the idea of “the 
machine” is that of a guarantee of human control over the physical environ 
ment. For Duchamp and the Dada artists it was a desecration and annihilation 
of The Person. But the concept of “the Person” was also satirized, in some 
cases quite literally to death. For Mondrian and the Constructivists the concept 
of mechanical order has been linked with that of pure geometry, which, as Mm 


Plato, has been a symbol of universal and trans endent Mind, Organic Order 
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is explicitly stated by Frank Lloyd Wright as the conceptual theme of his 
architecture. Both themes—indeed all three— are patent in the gently ironic art 
of Klee. In the mobiles of Calder the relation of “mechanism” and “organism’”’ 
is also treated with humor. In the work of Arp the stress is on “organic order” 
and “‘chance.”’ These references could be multiplied. 


But what is most characteristic of the creative art of this century is the 





Léger: The Scaffolding, 1919. Philadelphia Museum of Art 


intense value attached to subjectivity as an authentication of ‘‘self-hood 
against the pressures of systematized thinking and mechanically regulated 
behavior. 

To affirm, as I think we must, that this protest is wel! conceived and 
felt, in no way disposes of our problem. Whatever value is attached to the 
hard core of the “I,” both by immediate circumstances and by inherent 


nature we are members of a society. This does not mean that we must accept, 
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uncritically, the particular society and the particular culture in which we live. 
If that is what is meant by the saying that ‘‘one must be of one’s time,’’ it has 
no substantial basis other than in the fact that by being human we are com- 
pelled to participate. But Daumier's statement (if it was his originally) was 
anything but uncritical. Even to be a protagonist of “subjectivity” is to 
participate, though it may be within so narrow a range of mental and be- 
havioral activity as to run the danger of self-frustration ;—witness the general 
history of Dada, and the political history of Surrealism. 

We come back to the question of what “our own times’ are, and of the 
relation to them of the arts. The issue I am raising is not that of uniformity 
versus diversity in contemporary culture, but of coherence between diversities. 
It is, to say the least, a perfectly tenable view that the most cultured person 
is one who can enjoyably and knowledgeably enter into a variety of cultural 
fields without consciously relating them to an inclusive theory of any sort. A 
mathematician or a painter who enjoys (and plays) Mozart may be no less 
valuable a person and no less competent a mathematician or painter for 
lack of interest in the mathematical or sensory theory of music. An economist 
does not need to apply his special competence to an enjoyment of Rabelais 
or Dante. Personally, I am convinced that the richest and most rounded type 
of personality does in some measure continue privately to ‘‘philosophize” 
about all such relations.‘ But that conviction is extraneous to the present 
argument. Recognition of what might be called ‘the value of unrelated values” 
is not inconsistent with an equal recognition that societies can only be effective 
by a habitual or rational organization of all vital functions. Even as ardent 
a protagonist of cultural diversity and of ‘unrelatedness’’ as Professor Boas 
recognizes this need. ‘‘We begin very early in life to express our individual 
likings and dislikings and modes of self-expression in order to conform to the 
social pattern which our parents, sibling, friends, and school teachers have 
the authority to impose upon us. I am not objecting to this since I appreciate 
the need for a certain conformity in living.”® I can take no fundamental ex- 
ception to this statement, though organic coherence appears to me a very pref- 
erable state to imposed conformity. The vital question is to what extent and 
by what means both organic coherence and a sufficient conformity can be 
achieved. 


The wholesale imposition of conformity by totalitarian authority is the 
most tragic element in the history of the modern world. Wherever it has 
occurred, it has been made possible by the degree of cultural schism that 
ruled in the societies which have suffered it. This schism has not only been 


























Marcel Duchamp: Le Passage de la Vierge a la Marié 912. Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Max Ernst: Woman, Old Man and Flower, 1923-1924. Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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operative between an intellectually incompetent peasantry and an economic ally 
and technologically sophisticated class of “managers.” If that were so, there 
would be little possible analogy with the condition of western Europe and the 
United States, in which little of peasant culture persists. Much more dan- 
gerously, the schism has been among the most educated elements of society. 
The history of modern Germany exemplifies the inability of a society of 
cultural “‘specialists’’ to cope with a manic theory of “unification” by reason of 
the lack of any acceptance of common responsibility on the part of specialized 
functionaries, except to an autocratic political power. If American education 
cannot by democratic process arrive at a greater degree of mutual and 
common understanding than western culture now exhibits (and American 
culture is now western culture’s most powerful examplar), we too run the 
danger of the imposition of a dogmatic code on the many by a few. And it 
will make little difference what the political color of the dogma and the few 
may be. 

Though this is not the place to enter into a lengthy discussion of the 
theory of democratic education, this at least must be said: that it assumes the 
possibility of a working adjustment between the interests and inherent abilities 
of the individual and the needs and organized activities of the society 
of which he is a member. As the individual grows from childhood to adolescence 
and maturity his community widens, and the democratic theory assumes that his 
understanding can be widened in comparable degree. It is not enough that his 
technical efficiency and economic capacities be increased, unless he is able intel- 
lectually and emotionally to relate them to his functions in the civilization of 
which he is a part. Without this ability he may be an excellent mechanic, 
physicist, surgeon, farmer, actor, or what not, but he is utterly unreliable as a 
citizen. And this for two reasons. He is, in the first place, at the mercy of the 
unprincipled or fanatic demagog ; and in the second place, lacking the capacities 
and satisfactions of ‘the whole man,” he is only too willing to be so. 

The more complex the society the more difficult is the democratic process, 
within and by means of which all societies function. The necessary measure of 
common knowledge and the cultivation of common understanding is pre- 
cisely the purpose of what is designated as ‘general education.’’ The balance and 
mutuality of “the whole man” is what is designated as “‘liberal.”’ 


and the more necessary is a common understanding of the basic framework 


In stating that the effective functioning of a democratic society requires 


that individuals should have a broad understanding of the relation of their 
particular occupations to the functioning of the society of which they are 
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members, I have not, of course, meant to imply that it is either necessary oz 
possible for all individuals to carry in their minds the total significance of 
all particular callings. What individuals do normally carry as part of the 
structure or their minds is that they are members of a profession or trade, of 
a family, of a church or religious denomination, of one or more social and 
recreational clubs or associations, of a political party, and of a nation. Some 
such mental structure, with a corresponding organization of behavior, is not 
only normal to the individuals of our own society ; in relatively simple or more 
elaborate form it is normal to human society as such. What is mot normal is the 
degree of conceptual and practical schism between economic and professional 
sub-cultures that characterizes our own scientific and technological civilization. 

I have referred advisedly to the necessity of an understanding of the 
basic framework of a// human societies. The reference was not only to the 
interdependence of what have here been called “‘sub-cultures,’’ but also to 
the dependence of all societies on the structure of a larger environment. The 
heavy veneer of mechanical technology which we now carry has blinded too 
many of us to the inherent limitations of human power. This provides us 
not merely with a moral problem centered on a proper practice of civilized 
humility; it provides us also with a practical problem centered on biological 
facts. The fact of prime importance is the dependence of human life on 
other organic forms as well as on an inorganic environment of a particular 
constitution. We are not self-sustaining units in an environment of infinite 
utility to which our effective relation can be conceived as one of immediate 
exploitation and use. Civilization has been built on the conservation, not on 
the destruction, of human resources. This is the meaning of the development 
of the pastoral and agricultural modes of life out of the primitive “freedom” 
of hunting wild animals and gathering wild fruits. That such a development 
occurred may already be known to a grade-school child. But as he goes 
through high school and college neither the glamor of the artifact world in 
which he lives, nor the necessities and interests set before him in the academic 
world through which he passes, will do much to preserve, let alone to 
consolidate in his mind, the primitive fact that organisms live by the natural 
or deliberate replenishment of the immediate environment in which they have 
grown. The history of the American expansion on a new continent, which 
provides the perspective in which “history” is envisaged by the average 
American student and adult, is utterly deceptive as a norm on which to base 
an estimate of the possibilities of material “progress.’’ This is a fact that has 


been publicized by American and European ecologists for a score of years 
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A neglect of the illusion of unlimited resources is a neglect of one aspect of 
that “basic framework of all human societies’ to which reference has been 
made. Let an ecologist speak. “It is not uncommon today to hear talk of an 
expanding economy when in fact we are confronted by an expanding popula- 
tion in a finite environment. If doubts are expressed, the usual rejoinder is, 
‘We have not begun to use the resources which science can bring to bear to 
increase production!’ Granting all the power and promise of those resources, 
the ultimate logic is that of an investor who chooses to underwrite a per- 
petual motion machine.’ 

What is required is not simply more knowledge by more people. Indeed, 
not all the ecological factors and patterns are yet scientifically formulated and 
agreed upon, though the general structure of the relation of human societies 
to their physical environments is not in dispute—at least among biologists. 
What is needed as a minimum is a change of attitude from the brash confi- 
dence in the omnipotence of technology to the rational humility and respect 
implicit in such statements as that just quoted. The so/ution of the ecological 
problem is far from the business of the teachers and students of a score of 
“proper studies. But the existence of a cultural framework within which 
such a solution may be possible—that /s part of the proper study of college 
faculties and students alike 

If this argument seems remote 
from the interest of artists, I would 


refer again to my tentative identifi- 
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that the implicit themes of the “ab- 
stract’’ art of the twentieth century 
are very close indeed both to those 
of modern philosophies of organism 
and of contemporary ecology on 


the one hand, and to those of the 
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icons of all pre-Hellenic civilizations on the other; they are concerned, that 
is to say, with the relation of the continuing processes of life to the vaster 
problematic universe in which the human drama is set. To whatever degree 
this reading of “modern” art is correct, the creative artist of this century is 
the prophet in our wilderness, and the figure of speech is more apt than 
reassuring. 

The third and most universal of the identified characteristics of modern 
art—its personalism—is a limiting condition of* its creation and acceptance 
as “art,” rather than an inherent theme of its imagery. Indeed, that he dis- 
regards ‘people’ as subjects, and that his images are “inhuman,” are among 
the most frequent accusations made against the “modern” painter and sculptor. 
The facts on which the charges are based are patent enough. Non-objective 
art dispenses entirely with the human figure and, excepting the “beautiful 
dolls” of Matisse, the schematic figures of the major artists of our times 
are neither agreeable, individualized, nor ideal. Whether this can be held 
against the artist is another question, The cultural complex with which much 
of this paper has been concerned has left little room for images of “the whole 
man’ or of ‘the whole condition of man,"’ which are the basic themes of 
humanist art. Even Picasso, the 
most powerful and obsessed human 

, fe Twittering Machine 1922. Museum of 
ist among living artists, is at suc- Modern Art 
cessive or alternating periods of his 
career a painter of contemporary 
“genre,” a cultural primitivist, a 
dabbler in the imagery of physics 
and biology, a nostalgic classicist, 
and a tragic satirist of contemporary 
history, with as variable a symbolic 
vocabulary and as many divergent 
“styles” as there are themes in his 
repertory. There is, of course, 
method in this madness. But it is the 
method of a unique and protean 
personality, not of a public sys- 
tem. 


Picasso, Matisse and Rouault 
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ent century have done little to direct our minds to the condition of man himself 
or to the nature of the society of which both the artist, and his patron are 
constituent members. The decline of humanist art has proceeded apace within 
the past twenty years. This is not very surprising in view of human history 
within that period. Nor is it a circumstance that can well be laid at the door 
of the private artist when his public employment is likely to be limited to 
such cultural fragments as the advertising of automobiles and cosmetics or to 
popularizing “romance” in fhe magazines and movies. But this again is only 
a symptom of the condition we have to overcome by democratic education if 
we are to avoid something worse. Public art is only more than commissioned 
craft by virtue of the participation of the artist as “whole man’’ in the project 
on which he is working. This involves too delicate a relation between the 
artist and his cultural context to be amenable to authoritarian “fat.” Images 


of ‘proletarian man’’ or ‘fascist man’’ may strut across the public scene, but 
they are ‘‘art’’ only by tolerant definition, and ‘‘democratic’’ only by dis 
tortion of the democratic ideal 

The reference just made to advertising and illustration draws attention 
to a development in contemporary culture which we are apt to overlook when 
we talk about the neglect or dislocation of “the artist the revival, I mean, 
of artifact imagery as a medium of the formulation and communication of 


ideas. The admission into college curricula of History of Art and Practical 
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Art, and the enormous increase within the past century of the scope and 
numbers of professional schools of design, are all events which are sympto- 
matic of this development. But by themselves they barely indicate the present 
and future importance of artifact imagery as a public means of organizing 
ideas and behavior. 

The most obvious manifestations of the increasing use and importance of 
imagery is in the development of the “movies” and television. I do not 
mention them in order to raise discussion of the relation of either to “art,” 
but in order to emphasize the existing public functions of artifact images. The 
relations of advertising and illustration to traditional and current concepts of 
“Art’’ are closer and clearer, as are also both the immediate and the historical 
relations between personal and public procedures. In a culture as revolu- 
tionary as our own, the idiosyncracies of one generation tend to become the 
public commonplaces of the next. But they do so only because their original 
motivation and purpose always had “public’’ references, however obscure. 
The art of Mondrian, for instance, ludicrously and contemptibly narrow as it 
first appeared, is now, in its adaption to such superficially disparate fields as 
architecture and typography, one of the most widely distributed systems of 
design that symbolize material and mental order. Surrealist imagery, on the 
other hand, has become fashionable in advertising and ‘window display’’ for 
a clientele to whom coherence and consistency are less important than they are 
to the mechanic and the farmer or, for that matter, to the accountant who 
checks the bills. 

Schizophrenia may perhaps have a legitimate minor place in the windows 
of Fifth Avenue, as it certainly has in the farces and tragedies of the stage. But 
it cannot be the private or the public window through which we continue to 
look out onto the world. If Descartes’ pronouncement, ‘I think; therefore I 
am’’ can be read as the signal of the inauguration of a scientific civilization, 
few of us really wish that the substitution of ‘I feel; therefore I am” shall 
signalize its close. Coherent ideas and organized behavior are of the essence 
of any continuing civilization whatever. And designed artifacts and designed 
images are now major instruments both of the regulation of behavior (build- 
ings, machines, clocks, automobiles, airplanes and what not) and of the 
Organization of ideas by which behavior is to be governed. Once again we are 
involved in the relation of immediate techniques to remoter and more inclusive 
ends, and our specific “frame of reference” is now provided by the Arts of 
Imagery and the Arts of Design. 
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No less than the engineer and technologist, the designer and the image- 
maker require a general education within which to develop an understanding 
of the significance and limitations of their special abilities. Recent curricular 
history within Rhode Island School of Design may perhaps throw some light 
on the nature of the problem, and for that reason, I ask indulgence to 
comment on it here. Though the School is a technical institution of a partic- 
ular kind, the method it has adopted for dealing with the relations of 
“general” and “‘special’’ education may seem to be of wider possible applica- 
tion. The discussion may also help to clarify the functions of Art departments 
in liberal colleges. 

Rhode Island School of Design has for a number of years been chartered 
to grant the B.F.A. degree in such fields as Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Interior Design, Textile Design, Painting, Illustration and Advertis- 
ing Design, Sculpture and Ceramics; and the B.Sc. degree in Machine Design, 
Textile Engineering, Textile Chemistry, and finally, Art Education. These 
are technical degrees to whose significance I shall return. But curricular 
development in the School has followed that of technical institutions of all 
types in providing courses in such ‘academic subjects’’ as seemed most 
necessary and appropriate to fit its graduates to take their places as professional 
people and “citizens of the world.” 

Two recent events in this history are particularly noteworthy. The first 
is the admission of the School in 1950 to membership in the New England 
Association of Colleges, with the implication that its educational standards are 
sufficiently high to justify the interchange of credits in such ‘‘subjects” as 
are taught both in “liberal” and in ‘‘technical” institutions of higher educa- 
tion. What is exemplified here is the interpenetration of “general” and 
“technical” education, though in the reverse direction from that noticed earlier 
in this paper. Contemporary civilization rests too essentially on vast quantities 
of technical knowledge and special abilities for a return to the exclusively 
historical concept of humanistic education to seem remotely possible. Ail 
institutions of higher education are now compelled to teach “technical” 
subjects, whether the relevant courses are in ‘natural’ sciences, “social” 
sciences, ‘“engineering’’ or one or more of the forms of public communication. 
The distinction between ‘technical’ and “general” is, in fact, impossible to 
draw with any precision and the essential problem is therefore that of 


“humanizing” technical education. 


The second noteworthy event is the very recent reorganization of the 
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‘liberal’ curriculum of the School to the end that it shall be, not a patch- 
work of disconnected departm: ntal courses in “English, Mathematics,” 
Chemistry,” “Psychology,” “Economics,” and so on, but a coherent intro- 
duction of the student to the physical, organic and cultural structure of the 
operative world of which he is a part and in which he is going to continue to 
live. The stress is on the middle term, ‘‘organic.’" The underlying theory 
(assumed, but not expounded to the student) may be summarized as follows:' 
‘General education” needs to be organized in accordance with three major 
systems of relations: first, those of the person in his bio-physical aspects with 
his physical and organic environment; secondly, those of the person with his 
social environment; and thirdly, those of the symbolic formulation and 
communication of ‘‘ideas.’* The first can be roughly translated as “general 
biology,” the second as “general psychology,” including both individual 
consciousness and individual and social behavior-patterns. These systems can 
best be grasped by the student at the outset of his college career as structures 
of events affecting his own immediate well being. He needs, that is to say, 
instruction and guidance in the principles of bodily and mental well-being 
or ‘health,’ including the basic conditions of life and of inter-organic and 
inter-human (‘social’) relations. As a part of “general education,” the 
physical sciences are treated only as an extension of this study, though for 
special reasons, which are operative in parts of the School, more particular 
courses in Physics and Chemistry may be necessary. “General Biology” and 
General Psychology” are not taught as independent units, but in a single 
Freshman course, based, in fact, on a program in “Life Sciences” taught for 
a number of years at Antioch College. Similar programs, however, can be 
found in other college catalogs 

The third system of relations with which “general education” needs 
to be concerned was identified above as comprised of those of symbolic 
formulation. These are of several kinds and diverse purposes. The theory 
of the relation between the kinds is extremely complex and still largely 
controversial. But, since the relevant theories themselves are no part of the 
structure of general education, we can content ourselves here with classifying 
the major kinds of symbolic formulation as literature and philosophy 
(dependent on verbal language), ritual and drama (dependent on bodily 
movement), art (dependent on visual imagery), and music (dependent on 
non-linguistic sound). Of these kinds, verbal language is so incontrovertibly 
the most important in the whole history of western culture that, in spite of 
the roles of ritual, art and music in medieval religious practice, and in spite 


of the Renaissance insistence on “the whole man.” there has been a strong 
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tendency in western culture to think of “letters” as the sole instrument of 
education. Neither the rational nor the empirical and practical aspects of 
science has done anything to combat this tendency; they have, on the 
contrary, gone a very long way to undermine both the religious and the 
secular ideas of wholeness. 

Reasons for the introduction both of “History of Art’’ and of “Practical 
Art’ in the programs of “liberal” colleges were indicated in the opening para- 
graphs of this paper and have frequently been discussed in this journal. No 
reasons need be adduced for their presence in the program of a professional 
School of Design, but something more must be said about ‘‘Literature’’ and 
“General History” as they occur in both contexts. 

The linguistic departments of colleges normally offer courses in ‘'Lan- 
guage’ and “'Literature.” ‘English’ is universally required under both head- 
ings, with or without required competence in another language. The require- 
ment at Rhode Island School of Design is competence in English language, 
spoken and written, and some familiarity with the forms and content of 
“World Literature,” translations being used where English was not the 
original language. The implicit purpose is a practical ability, as part of a 
general education, to use this major instrument of the symbolic formulation 
and communication of ideas, and a familiarity with the major purposes to 
which it has been and can be put. 

But language is not only ¢4e major instrument of immediate and current 
communication; it is also one, but only one, of the instruments of cultural 
stabilization and cultural change.* We have already implicitly identified the 
other major instruments as patterns of bodily movement or “behavior,” and 
patterns of imagery. In their most distinctive formulations these are stabilized 
as Ritual and Art. But patterns of behavior are not only or most importantly 
stabilized by ritual; they are more importantly determined by the varying 
economic and political circumstances and institutions of the societies in which 
they occur. 

Though for educational purposes the principles of human bodily and 
mental health may be regarded as relatively universal (since they deal with 
the basic needs of the human organism), the cultural systems within which 
they operate are neither universal nor historically static. If the inclusion of 
“History” in a program of general education needs any explanation it can be 
given very simply: “We cannot chart a course for ourselves and those who 
follow after unless we know how we got where we are.’’'° 


There are, however, as many varieties of “history” as there are cultural 


media and cultural institutions, and it is the purpose of “History of Civiliza- 
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tion’ to provide a framework which, in principle, accommodates them all. 
For practical purposes this can be summarized as Ecological History—that of 
the relations of a society with its physical environment; Social and Political 
History—that of the relations of individuals and groups within and between 
societies; and History of Ideas—that of the ‘content’ of the major systems 
of symbolic formulation, namely Ritual, Language and Art. Any such systemi- 
zation of History needs to be extremely flexible. Individual men do not act 
merely as economic units, political units and thinking (or symbolizing ) 
units, nor are their organizations and institutions adapted each to an exclusive 
end. Moreover, the functions of the various modes of symbolic formulation 
vary from one culture to another. Even the concepts used in this description 
of a scheme of general education are those of our own culture. Nevertheless, 
the systems of relations recognized in the present formulation are those which 
are most easily and clearly identifiable by ourselves, with our particular 
cultural perspective, as having also a certain universal applicability to the 
cultures of the past. More importantly, such a formulation of History, follow- 
ing a presentation and discussion of the basic conditions of human welfare, 
may help us to recover something of the sense of “relatedness” and “direc- 
tion” so appallingly lacking in the cultural structure of our own times.” 

From such a core of “general education,’ any kind and degree of 
“specialization” can be developed without losing a sense of “participation” 
and “‘significance”’ in particular studies or particular occupations. “Engineering” 
no longer means only the science and technology of physical power either in 
the abstract, or in its application to a particular and concrete situation, but 
of physical power in its bearing on human security and human well-being; 
and the biological limits to such an application are set. The “‘social sciences” 
are seen as abstractions from psychology and biology to the same end. A 
particular language and literature is studied neither merely as the medium 
of “technical” information in a foreign tongue, nor only as the solace of 
leisure hours, but as a means of understanding the patterns of ideas in which 
men have envisaged the cosmic and human universe in which they live. And 
as such it is a part of a “‘liberal’’ as well as of a “general’’ education. 

By the same token, such a core of “general education” supplies the 
larger meaning of the technical studies of students of “art” and “design.” The 
incidence of the word “design” here is significant, not so much by reason of 
its association with “drawing’’ as on account of the greater implication of 
public purpose in that term than is now generally associated with the word 
“art.”’ The fields served by Rhode Island School of Design are perhaps mor 


various and inclusive than those of many professional schools, but what has 
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been said about its scope may be regarded as characteristic of a general trend, 
It may perhaps be illuminating at this point to group the departments of the 
School under two categories: 

1. Those concerned with the design of artifacts which are mainly 
contributory to the functions and quality of a physical human environment: 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture and Interior Design, Textiles and 
Clothing, Industrial Production. (It is mainly to these departments that the 
scientific and technological courses are ancillary). 

2. Those concerned with the design of artifacts which are mainly 
contributory to the functions and quality of a mental environment: Painting 
and Sculpture, Advertising and Illustration 

But the functions of the two categories overlap, as do those of ‘body’ 
and “mind.” Moreover, all the relevant artifacts have common aesthetic 
functions, an emphasis on which justifies the reference to the “quality” of 
the environment to which all contribute. A building, for instance, is not 
merely “a machine for living’’; its form is inevitably determined by its place 
in a pattern of feeling and ideas as well as in a pattern of behavior. Indeed, 
the famous phrase of Le Corbusier only demonstrates the point, for it is only 
in a cultural pattern of ideas that the phrase is intelligible at all, and it is a 
cultural pattern of ideas that determines the architectural style to which it 
refers. Whether the phrase is adequate cither as a description of Le Corbusier's 
own style, or as an indication of an adequate cultural pattern are questions 
that lie outside the scope of this paper. But a negative answer to the second 
question is suggested by the different personal styles and the different theo- 
retical statements of Mies van der Rohe and Frank Lloyd Wright, to which 


reference has already been made 


IV 

To what extent are the practices of a professional school relevant and 
adaptable to those of a liberal college? The increasing inter-penetration of 
the purposes and functions of the two types of institution has already been 
noticed. The particular manner in which a core of “general education” is 
organized will probably vary considerably between the two. What matters 
is not that it shall be identical in structure, but that in each case it shall provide 
a common coherence to education as a whole. 

As to Art: History of Art is now a fully recognized part of cultural 
history, and it can only benefit by relation to more inclusive courses in 
History of Civilization organized in the manner here suggested. Apart, 


perhaps, from greater attention than is usual to the ecological foundations of 
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civilization and to their incidence in patterns of culture, little change seems 


called for. The history of Modern Art, however, needs much greater develop- 
ment in its cultural relations, both in its ‘public’ aspects, which are inherently 
dominant in architecture, and its ‘private’ or individualistic and subjectiv 
aspects, which are currently dominant in public exhibitions. It is not sufficient, 
in the view here set out, to record that ‘magic realism,” “expressionism ” 
and “‘constructivism’’ are practiced concurrently, and to explain them as 
technical and personal variants of ‘painting’ and “sculpture.’” Nor is it either 
adequate or true to assume or to imply that ‘‘Art’’ has now become a purely 
personal function, that it can therefore be ignored in the consideration of 
other aspects of modern culture, and that other aspects of culture can be 
omitted from the training of a modern artist. It is, of course, true that the 
concept “Art” can be arbitrarily defived in terms of a personal function, and 
that such a definition has a partial justification in fact. But to limit the 
references of ‘Art’ to such subjective functions is to neglect one of the most 
striking developments in the culture of our times—the development which 
we have noticed of artifact imagery and design as a means of the formulation 
of behavior and ideas.'* The aesthetic individualism of the past hundred years 
has unfortunately left us with a hopelessly ambiguous vocabulary for the 
discussion of such matters 

When we consider practical courses the question of common procedures 
among technical and liberal institutions becomes much more difficult. At 
Rhode Island School of Design a complete year is spent on ‘foundation 
courses” which are majorly in abstract design in a variety of media and in 
two and three dimensions. There are also required courses in figure drawing 
and ‘nature drawing.’ The major courses are ‘‘abstract’’ both in the sense 
that they are non-representational and that they are abstracted from all 
particular and professional application; they are required of all students, 
intending architects, painters, s ulptors, costume designers, and illustrators 
alike. This procedure is, of course by no means unique among comparable 
institutions. Nor is it divorced from the formulation of cultural “ideas,” 
though it is difficult to identify their verbal analogues at any level of 
abstraction below that of such concepts as ‘‘Order,’’ “Tension,” “Harmony,”’ 
ind “Organism” or Life.” In this degree of conceptual abstraction, as in their 
formal types, the products of these courses naturally resemble the works of 
professional artists of ‘‘abstract’’ and “non-representational’’ kind. Instruction, 
however, is not based on a study of such ‘ professional’’ works, nor is it usual 
for the end-products of students graduating in painting, sculpture and the 


graphic arts to be obviously related to this non-re pres ntational foundation 
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How far is such a system of practical training operable in a liberal 
college? The question would not seem particularly important if it were not 
for the interpenetration of liberal and technical purposes and procedures that 
we have noticed. In spite of the cultural significance of ‘‘non-representational” 
art, an intense training in its procedures—and, much more than those of 
“representational” art, they require prolonged and intense training to be at 
all effective—hardly seem sufficient for the interests of ‘‘liberal’’ students. A 
professional student goes on to apply his training in abstract design either 
to architecture and its affiliates, or to symbolic representation. Is it appropriate 
to require of a liberal student this prolonged preliminary discipline before 
permitting him the opportunity to learn to formulate in imagery a less 
abstruse system of ‘‘ideas?’’ These, be it noted, are again questions about the 
relation between “liberal” and “technical,” ““general’’ and ‘‘special’’ education. 
I have no convinced answers to propose to these questions, but I believe that 
it is important that they be considered and answered, particularly if it be 
accepted that a Jack of understanding of a relation between technical pro- 
cedures, special knowledge, and common ends, is one of the major causes of 
unrest from which our ‘‘scientific and technological democracy’’ now suffers. 

A basic responsibility, it appears to me, rests both on the Art departments 
of liberal colleges and on the “liberal’’ departments of technical institutions, 
to bring their curricula into coherent relation with the condition, procedures 
and problems of the contemporary world. In “‘art’’ this comment applies both 
to “history” and to “‘practice’’ and not least to a relation between the two. 
The essential function of a liberal college is neither the transmission of partic- 
ular scholarship nor the teaching of particular techniques, but the development 
of a critical understanding of the relation of both to the identifiable purposes 
of the civilization of which each of us is an active member as well as “a 
person.” This cannot be done without the development of an historical matrix 
and of adequate intellectual instructments. But an application of the matrix 
to the world in which he lives is a proper part of the expectation of a student. 

There are, I think, certain corollaries to this argument. The particular 
structure of the contemporary world is majorly conditioned by what has 
happened in the last two centuries, and especially within the last fifty years. 
Though there are reasonable criticisms that too much time is now spent on 
current events in secondary schools, I doubt if it will be disputed that this 
is the area which has /east attention in college curricula in History of Art. 
That this is so is not difficult to understand. That it is now justifiable is quite 
a different proposition. But there is, I think, a further corollary to be faced 
before an effective rectification will be possible. Changes in the forms and 
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functions of the art of this century have been conditioned and accompanied 
by changes in the forms and functions of an indefinite number of other 
cultural factors. Art historians are, of course, quite aware of this kind of 
complex relationship in other areas of history, and indeed in our own. But 
the more recent a complex of events the more difficult it is to assess the 
manner and degree of their inter-relation, to say nothing of their bearing 
on a probable future, which is always implicit in acts of critical judgment. 
It is relatively easy to record that so and so did this or that at a certain time. 
It is much more difficult to explain why; that is to say, to relate that particular 
personal event to the structure of other kinds of events in which it occurred 
and within which the person operates. But this is the matter of “history.” 
Biographical history, and the chronicle, which are the simplest forms, stress 
the person, or his activities in a limited field. Cultural history, or just plain 
“history,” is an explication of the larger temporal patterns of social events. 
In dealing with the history of “modern’’ art we have hardly got beyond the 
form of the chronicle, except in intuitive judgments of “chaos” or “joy.” 
Nor do I see how we can do so under the departmental system whose 
operation has already been the subject of comment in this paper. If we are 
content to treat of “modern art’’ as a purely intra-personal function this 
limitation of reference at least has a certain logical consistency. But it entirely 
neglects the public functions to which I have drawn attention, and it also 
belies the method of cu/tural explanation that is normally adopted in giving 
meaning’ to the art of other times 

I see no way out of this dead end except in a partial re-organization of 
graduate studies. No one individual, obviously, can undertake ‘‘a rounded and 
full study of man.’ But we can lower the departmental barriers that now 
cripple the study and exposition of contemporary art. A precedent is provided 
in such graduate programs as those in “American Civilization” and in 
‘Medieval Studies” that are offered in some graduate schools. It should be 
just as possible to organize a graduate program in “modern cultural history” 
in which the functions of “art” and “design” could have a focal position. 
Such a program, by reason of its inherent complexity, should combine “‘dis- 
tribution’’ and elasticity of articulation. Not every candidate for a higher 
degree in History of Modern Art (or Culture) should be saddled with the 
same requirements in History of Technology, Philosophical Theories of 
Organism, Urban Sociology, Baudelaire and the Symbolic Movement in 
French Literature, Political Theory since 1840, and so on. These titles are 
arbitrary, though all would have potential relevance. Admission to such a 


program would assume a personal capacity in a student to coordinate the 
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matter of different fields. But this is obviously a requirement of any student 
of cultural history and is not peculiar to studies in modern civilization. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven for illuminating by a personal reminiscence 
the potential function of “History of Art’ in such a program, and the 
relation of peripheral studies to the history of ‘modern’ art. Some dozen 
years ago I was looking for a course on the effect of the development of 
technology on modern thought and behavior, to be part of the curriculum 
required of honors students in History of Art. I applied withou: success to 
a number of departments in the university in which I was then working. How 
the need was satisfied is now irrelevant, but one of the answers I received is 
not. “The best work available has been done by a man in your own field.” 
The work referred to was that of Lewis Mumford, though whether he would 
be satisfied with this academic classification I do not know. 

This still leaves for consideration the relevance of “general education” 
to the practicing artist and the teacher of practical art. That there is a type 
of “creative personality’’ who achieves for himself the kind and degree of 
education that he needs does not seem to me open to question. I can only 
repeat what many others have said: One cannot legislate for him. He also has 
a place, if he cares to occupy it, as “visiting artist’ on the college campus. 
But he is rarely suited, either by temperament or by ability, to be a permanent 
member of a faculty. The greater the personal drive the less is he likely to 
be suited to teach, except what he does, which is usually dominated by a 
personal obsession. Even this may have a place in a curriculum, provided the 
curriculum is organized and controlled by a man of wide knowledge and 
balanced view. Breadth and balance of culture is far from guaranteed by an 
academic degree, nor is a degree essential to its attainment. It is, however, 
what college degrees are supposed to imply. And this paper is submitted in 
the hope of a better means for insuring that they do so, not simply in the 
field of Art, but in all. 


FOOTNOTES 


*It has recently been urged that this distinction be recognized by the use of the 
term “liberal” in reference to the first of these aspects of education, and of “general” 
in reference to the second; Robert Ulich: Crisis and Hope in American Education, pp. 108 
110. 

* The ‘Unity of Science” movement, and T 


he Foundation for Integrated Education, 


are two organizations which have attacked this problen 

* The moral problem has haunted the minds of atomic scientists since the inception 
of the A-bomb project. See Michael Ayrton, “The Scientist as Hamlet,” Saturday Revieu 
December 13, 1952; also Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, any issue. 
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‘I say “continue” to do so, because modern psychology has thrown a great deal 
of light on the extent to which children from a very early age “philosophize’” about 
themselves and the world they live in 

George Boas: “In Defense of the Unintelligible,” Journal of Aesthetics. Vol 
IX, No. 4, p. 230 

*Paul B. Sears: “In Pursuit of Innocence,” The American Scholar, Spring, 1953. 
Professor Sears is chairman of the conservation program at Yale University. 

I must relieve Rhode Island School of Design of responsibility for this summary 
inalysis, which, apart from specific statements of fact, is largely my own. Responsibility 
for the curriculum itself rests with a committee which sat under Mr. Albert E. Simon- 
son as Chairman of the Division of Liberal Arts. Since the program is still in its 
formative stages at the School, modification in practice is to be expected. 

*Compare the following: “Art is comprised of intense and revelationary experi- 
ences in three areas; nature, society, and the self,’ Walter Quirt, “Art's Theoretical 
Basis,’ C.A.J., XII. 1. 12. The argument of Mr. Quirt’s article is not identical with 
that of the present paper. Nevertheless, there is a considerable relation between the two 
lines of thought 

*Courses in “language” are mainly concerned with the first function, those in 
“literature’’ with the second. The paper of Henry W. Knepler, “Communication and 
the Artist,’ C.A.J., XII, 2, 148-153, is of particular interest in this connection. 

*” James T. Shotwell, ‘The Faith of an Historian.” Saturday Review of Literature, 
December 29, 1951 

“ Education alone is not sufficient to insure the requisite sense of “participation, 
which depends also on the operative relation of the mature individual to his community. 
These larger aspects of the problem of ‘“‘participation’’ provided a recurrent theme 
in the proceedings of the conference on social and cultural effects of industrialization 
rganized by the American Council of Learned Societies in co-operation with Corning 
Glass Works in 1951. The proceedings have been published (ed. Eugene Staley) under 
the title Creating an Industrial Civilization, (Harper, 1952). Readers will also remem- 
ber the pessimistic views expressed in Herbert Read's Grass Roots of Art. Neither a 


review of this dilemma of a “technological civilization,” nor of the “‘cosmic-religious” 


impact of science on contemporary culture, lie within the scope of this paper, though 
both, it hardly needs saying, are essential to an analytical understanding of “modern 
irt 
2 Prey refers aly to the m t 1 asp f th levelopment. T 
revious reference was only to the more trivial aspects of this development. 1o 
offset these, let me also mention the illustrations, and the covers, of such magazines as 
I tune and The Scientific Americar 
pI : " 
Except, perhaps, in pure aesthetic judgments. But even that exception is ques 


tionable. The curious may care to follow up the line of thought suggested by a paper 
Henry D. Aiken, “The Aesthetic Relevance of Relief’ Journal of Aesthetic, Vol. TX 
No 4 pp 401-315 
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THOUGHTS ON SCULPTURE 


David Smith 


I DO NOT believe that any two people see the same sculpture, simply be- 
cause no two people are each other 

In the same way, no two people see the same apple. The reality of an 
apple is not a mono image of stopped action, nor a photo view. The reality 
is actually all apples and all views; it is an associative image. The red apple 
may be green, or yellow or black, spotted or striped. It may be halved with 
the core, or against the core, or segmented. It may be sweet, sour, rotten, sen- 
suously felt, hanging, rolling, crushed to juice, the blossom flower or a bud. 
The recording of the apple image can go on indefinitely, interlocked with 
associations until it becomes personal history. 

In sculpture or painting, if the artist chooses to depict the image denoting 
apple, the eye sees and the spirit knows, but the knowing is not all the same. 
The artist has presented the form for perceptual response. The definition is 
selected from the experience of the beholder. The apple and its mode of pres- 
entation are only the spark to fire the viewer's imagination. 

There were no words used in the artist's creation; no words are involved 
in understanding. No judgment, no logic, no conclusion, no set of values out- 
side of man’s world, no form involved which the eye of man has not seen. 
The mind records everything the eye sees. In spirit, or more technically, in 
perception, all men are potentially equal. Man’s lack of visual perception does 
not represent a lack of ability. Instead, it may be a case of censoring, originat- 
ing in the doubt that that which cannot be verbally explained, cannot be per- 
ceived. 

Perception through vision is a highly accelerated response, so fast, so 
free that it is too complex to tabulate, but nevertheless a natural reaction 
since the origin of man. The comparatively recent mode of word communica- 
tion cannot act as a substitute for the perception of form. There are not 
enough words in the language, nor can the relatively slow conscious mind 
keep up to record the vision 

Well known as a contemporary sculptor, David Smith is al 


also ¢ xceptionall) thou ght- 
ful and articulate when writing about his field of work. Last st 


g 

pring he spent a semester at 
the lively art department of the University of Arkansas where the above paper was read. 
The sculpiure illustrated is Hudson River Landscape, above as seen in the beautiful 


Maine coast setting of the Ogunquit Museum, and below after a heavy snowfall 
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As an example, based on the most simple element in use by both sculptor 
and painter, let me pose a question to black. Is it white? Is it day or night? 
Good or evil? Positive or negative? Is it life or death? Is it the superficial 
scientific explanation about the absence of light? Is it a solid wall or is it 
space? Is it paint, a man, a father? Or does black mean nothing ? Did it come 
out blank having been censored out by some unknown or unrecognizable 
association? There is no one answer. Black is no one thing. It is many things. 
The answer depends upon individual reaction. The importance of black de- 
pends upon the conviction and the artistic projection of black, the mytho- 
poetic view, the myth of black. And to the creative mind, the dream and the 
myth of black is the truth of black, not the scientific theory or dictionary 
explanation or the philosopher's account of black. Black, as a word, or as an 
image recall, flashes in the mind as a dream, too fast for any rational word 
record. But its imagery is all involved by the artist when he uses black on a 
brush. 

From the artist there is little accent on moral judgment, no conscious 
involvement with his historic position, no conscious effort to find universal 
truth or beauty, no analyzing of other men’s minds in order to speak for them. 
His act in art is an act of personal conviction and identity. If there is truth in 
art, it is his own truth. 

It is doubtful if aesthetics has any value to the creative artist, except as 
reading matter. It is doubtful if it has any value to his historic understanding 
of art, because his history of art is built upon the visual record of art and not 
written accounts made on a basis of spec ulation 

From the philosophic-aesthetic point of view, at the time of creation the 
contemporary work of art is a vulgarization. By vulgar I mean the Oxford 
definition ‘offending against refinement of good taste.” This describes where 
the advance schools of art rate with most critical opinion now, and how Van 
Gogh, Cézanne and Cubism were regarded by the critics of their time. The 
work of art does not change. The mellow of time, the pedant's talk, only 
legitimize it in the minds of the audience who may wish to hear, but refuse 
to see. 

The influential majority of aestheticians are at present a quarter of a 
century or more behind art. Thus the contemporary artist cannot be impressed 
by the written directives on art. His directives are emotional and intuitive, 
arising from contemporary life. To make art the artist must deal with uncon- 
scious controls, the intuitive forces which are his own convictions, Those 
especial and individual convictions that set his art apart from that of other 
men are what permit him to project beyond the given art history. This takes 
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blind conviction, for if his contribution is original, it stands little chance of 
acceptance from the reactionary or status quo authorities. 

Aesthetics usually represent the judgments which lesser minds hold as 
rules to keep the creative artist inside the verbal realm and away from his 
visual world. Actually the philosophy of art and the history of art have 
nothing to do with creative artist's point of view. Both are in entirely different 
fields. But the layman is apt to become confused if he is not able to make this 
differentiation. He often expects the artist to perform according to the phi- 
losopher's truth theorems or the didactic historian’s speculation. 

When we speak of the creative artist we must speak of affection—in- 
tense affection which the artist has for his work. An affection, along with 
belligerent vitality and conviction. Can the critics, the audience, the art 
philosophers ever possess the intensity of affection which the creator pos- 
sessed ? Do they extend affection and vitality into the effort of understanding ? 
Can they project this intense affection to the work of art? Or do they miss it ? 

In his regard for nature the contemporary artist stands in much the same 
position as primitive man. He accepts nature, intuitively. He becomes a part 
of nature. He is not the superman, the pseudo-scientist in nature. He accepts 
it for its own statement as existence. He marvels. Nature is beauty. Beauty 
becomes the point of departure—for celebration to produce the work of art. 
The work of art can have subject to any degree of abstracting or the artist 
himself can act as subject, wherein the act itself is the subject for celebration 
or identification. 

Often the artist is asked to explain his work. Naturally he cannot, but in 
one instance I have recalled a few motivations in the procedure of a sculpture 
This work, later called Hudson River Landscape (p. 96), has been exhibited 
at the University of Illinois and elsewhere. 

This sculpture came in part from dozens of drawings made on a train 
between Albany and Poughkeepsie, a synthesis of ten trips over a 75 mile 
stretch. Later, while drawing, I shook a quart bottle of India ink and it flew 
over my hand. It looked like my river landscape. I placed my hand on paper. 
From the image that remained, I travelled with the landscape, drawing other 
landscapes and their objects, with additions, deductions, directives, which 
flashed unrecognized into the draw ing, elements of which are in the sculpture. 
Is my sculpture the Hudson River? Or is it the travel and the vision? Or 
does it matter? The s¢ ulpture exists on its own; it is an entity. The name is 
an affectionate designation of the point prior to travel. My object was not a 
word justification or the Hudson River, but the existence of the sculpture. 


The viewer's response may not travel down the Hudson River but it may 
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travel on any river—rivers are much the same—or on a higher level, the 
viewer may travel through his own form response arrived at through his own 
recall. 

I have identified only part of the related clues. The sculpture possesses 
nothing unknown to any man. I want the viewer to travel by perception the 
path I travelled in creating it. The viewer always has the privilege of rejecting 
it. He can like it, or almost like it. He may feel hostile toward it, if it de. 
mands more than he is capable of extending. But its understanding can only 
come by affection and visual perception, which were the elements in its 
making. My own words cannot make it understood and least of all, the words 
of others. 


Fig. 1. Stil] Life. 1929. Coll. Stanley Marcus. > 
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TAMAYO VERSUS THE MEXICAN 
MURAL PAINTERS 


Bernard S. Myers 


_ Mexican Revolution in art reached its first climax in the middle 
twenties, coming to an end for the time being in a conscious reaction against 
mural painting during the less-than-Revolutionary Calles period (1924-1934). 
This intellectual trend was sparked by a literary group, “Los Contem- 
poraneos,” that published the works of European and American writers and 
painters and by an artistic group centered in Guadalajara and calling itself 
“Bohemia.” 

Although many of these men objected to the “‘stridency” of Mexican 
Revolutionary art others, including Mérida, Tamayo, Castellanos, and 
Rodriguez Lozano, had been teachers in the open-air schools in the early 
twenties. Moreover, none of them ever lost sight of his ancient heritage, 
however they may have been influenced by modern French and other schools 
of painting. In this group, Rufino Tamayo seems to have been the first to 
revive the interest in easel painting and to advance the idea of painting for 
its own sake. 

His first important paintings during the middle twenties were exhibited at 
a one-man show in Mexico City in 1926—in an empty store on the Avenida 
Madero, since there were apparently no galleries at the time. They present a 
blend of simple everyday themes with contemporary French techniques of 
painting. Fauve still-life arrangements alternate with monumentalized figure 
pieces that relate him to the general postwar classicism of his contemporaries, 
These works may be exemplified by a S#//-Life (Fig. 1) showing fruit in a dish 
painted with reference to Braque but arranged with the symmetry characteristic 
of fruit displays in the Mexican markets. The artist’s intention here and in 
all his subsequent works is to organize the two-dimensional picture surface 
in the manner we have come to recognize as “modern” but with his own 
resonant and personal color quality, at that time still comparatively dark. 
His more classical work of this period can be seen in the monumental 
brooding Se/f-Portrait of 1931 in the Salo Hale collection. 


The author of “Modern Art in the Making,” has recently completed “Mexican 
Painting in Our Time,” from which the article on Tamayo has been selected. Oxford 
University Press will publish the book in the Spring 
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Whereas the Revolutionary painters consciously refer to the ancient arts 
of Mexico, Tamayo has tended to depend more on his personal experiences 
with handicrafts of today, such as the cleverly distorted Judas figures, made of 
papier maché and painted in brilliant colors. Their elongated bodies and 
tiny heads, their angular planes seem echoed especially in the latter-day works 
of Tamayo. 

But the difference between Tamayo and the social painters is far more 
profound ; it is a basic difference of aesthetic purpose and of the very meaning 
of art. His belief in absolute values of form and color is expressed in the 
following words: ‘It seems to me that to pretend that its [ painting's} value is 
derived from other elements, particularly from ideological content which is 
not otherwise related to plastic content, cannot but be considered a fallacy 
which can temporarily deceive the unwary, but which Time, ruthless enemy 
of everything specious, will undertake to refute.” 

It is significant that as early as 1929 Tamayo is hailed by anti-Rev- 
olutionary critics as the “leader of a new Mexican school of painting” and 
as symbol of a counter-Revolutionary trend. Critics of this kind feel that the 
Mexican Revolution is a revolution of the middle class and not of the pro- 
letariat, and that the art direction of Tamayo and his associates represents an 
acknowledgement of the final stabilization of the movement. For periodicals 
devoted to the interests of the Calles regime and those of foreign capital in 
Mexico, this view is not too suprising. Writers in these journals seem to enjoy 
what they call the “failure’’ of the Syndicate (the trade union of ‘Technical 
Workers, Painters and Sculptors’) as a sign of the fact that the Revolution 
was misdirected in its earlier phases. They believe, further, that the Mexican 
artistic Revolution was no revolution but really ‘‘pseudo-communistic’”’ and 
that the peasants shown in those paintings are a “cross between Morelos 
Zapatistas and Russian moujiks.”’ 

Some Mexican artists have become the favorites of the reactionaries as 
they have escaped into the safe paths of linear mysticism or decorative charm 
This is scarcely true of Tamayo, however, whose art remains progressive in 
essence just as his feeling for Mexico and its people is continually expressed in 
his own indigenous manner, as well as by constant reference to current ideas. 
Thus his water-color sketch for a government mural commission that was not 
executed, The Conquest of Mexico (1932), is a poetic and evocative inter- 


pretation of a scene that had been handled in a much more representational way 
by the Riveristas. Here the painter uses for the first time the idea of the colonial 
centaur. This theme, later developed by Siqueiros and finally executed by 
Tamayo himself in his Palace of Fine Arts mural in 1952, reflects the 
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superstitious fear of the Indians who had never seen horses and who thought 
of the rider as growing out of the animal. 

Just as he gives tremendous pictorial interest to this theme, Tamayo also 
presents Juarez in 1932 (Inés Amor collection), a Glorification of Zapata 
(Miguel Covarrubias collection), Call to Revolution (private collection, Mex- 
ico City), and two versions of the Workers’ Réythm, one in the Carrillo Gil 
collection and another in a private collection in the United States—all in 1935. 


The existence of these works and similar ones is not intended to underline 





Fig. 2. Workers’ Rhythm. 1935. Coll. Dr. Carillo Gil 


lamayo’s activity in this area, but to show that he does possess Revolutionary 
awareness. More important, these paintings are evidence again of his plastic 
handling of everyday as well as ordinary aesthetic themes within the Fauve, 
Cubist, or other disciplines. These products of the thirties mark the beginning 
of his first ‘‘bright period,” in addition to a new feeling for spatial relation- 
ships which came through a direct and first-time contact with original works of 
modern art, when he took his first show to New York and stayed there from 
late 1926 to mid-1928. There is a considerable feeling for backward and 
forward movement in pictures of this era, typified by the first W orkers’ 
Rhythm (Fig.2) in which the dominant blues and blue-greys are played off 
against the brown bodies, black trees, and effective yellow moon in the upper 
left-hand corner 


During the thirties also, Tamayo evolves a deeply spatial type of picture 
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such as the New York From a Terrace (Fig. 3) which conveys the sense of lone- 
someness and distance often found in Surrealist pictures, but again with a 
personal handling of material or ideas taken from outside sources. This work 
has its own poetic quality, like many others of the late thirties, though without 
their frequent references to the Mexican milieu in landscape, figures, costumes, 
etc. Its conception of space is not entirely that of the European artist. Here 
space, while vast and penetrating—a feeling contributed by the glance, move- 
ment, and positions of the participants—does not hint at endlessness, but is 
rather a carefully defined plastic entity with a beginning and an end, within 
which Tamayo’s characters play their parts. 


The pictures of this period already show the warm but thinly brushed-on 





Fig. 3. New York from a Terrace. 1939. Pierre Matisse Gallery 


and smooth colors that let themselves be absorbed into the fabric of the canvas: 
light blue, pink, and rose tonalities that give his paintings their Mexican 
quality in spite of generalized themes. The added accents of yellow, black, or 
brown, the subtle transitions from one intensity to another within a generally 
limited palette, lend Tamayo’s work its peculiar sensitivity and distinction. 
Whether applied to easel painting in which he was the leading spirit from 
1926 on, or to mural painting which he has practiced from time to time, he 
retains this subtlety of tone and hue, this delicate balance of intensities of the 
same color. Against the deliberate primitivism of his forms, these almost im- 
perceptible shifts offer an interesting contrast, a quiet but effective aesthetic 
tension. 
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However outstanding Tamayo's contribution—and it can be argued that 
he is the foremost painter of the Mexican school in the modern sense—the fact 
remains that he has been an outside element in the Mexican situation. Because 
of lack of encouragement in his own country where the growing group of 
collectors have concentrated mostly on the work of the “big three’’ (who have 
also been favored in the granting of government commissions ), Tamayo finally 
decided in 1938 to shift the center of his activities to New York. For the next 
decade and more he spent the major part of each year there and the summers 
in Mexico. 

During the years preceding this decision, there had always been the hope 
of accomplishing something. In 1929 he joined Rivera (who had become 
director of the Academy of San Carlos) in an attempt to improve the teaching 
methods there, but the early resignation of the older man under double 
pressures from left and right eliminated this activity in 1930. The following 
year Tamayo was appointed to a small Council for the Fine Arts within the 
Ministry of Education, and in 1932 he became one of the many short-lived 
chiefs of the Department of Plastic Arts. His attempt to improve art teaching in 
the elementary schools was terminated by the end of the Abelardo Rodriguez 
administration under Calles. His last act during this period of change was the 
unfinished series of mural decorations in 1933 for the Conservatory of Music 
in Mexico City, of which the gigantesque and somber central figure of Muwsic 
is a powerful echo of the precoloniai experiences of the painter. Other figures 
include a nude Intuition, a clothed Intelligence, Humanity, Song, etc. 

With the new administration of President Cardenas, the emphasis was 
once again on socially significant ideas and actions. The exiled Revolutionary 
artists began to flock back, and there was little hope for Tamayo’s kind of art 
in Mexico—at least for the time being. After a brief stay in New York in 1936, 
where he had gone as a delegate of the L.E.A.R. (League of Revolutionary 
Writers and Artists) together with Siqueiros and Orozco, he decided in 1938 
to move there more or less permanently. His development during the sub- 
sequent years and his return to Mexico to become once more part of the move- 
ment belong to a later phase of Mexican easel and mural painting. 
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ESKIMO CARVINGS 
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THE PSYCHOLOGIST WHO CAME 
TO DINNER 


Rudolf Arnheim 


\X) HEREVER there are human beings there is art, and wherever there 
is art there are art teachers. We think of masters transmitting their skills to 
the young in the prehistoric caves, in the mediaeval workshops, and in modern 
studios and academies. The job has always been more or less the same, but 
the masters have often changed their views of what an artist is supposed to be. 

The art teachers of the twentieth century are working on assumptions 
that are probably new in the history of the craft. They believe that art is not 
the privilege of a few people but a natural activity of every human being; that 
a genuine culture depends less on the rare geniuses than on the creative life 
of the average citizen; and that art is an indispensable tool in dealing with 
the tasks of being. Art is considered a means of producing mature, complete, 
happy people. This has made the task of the art teacher difficult because it 
presupposes more than specific skills. It requires some knowledge of the 
capacities, needs, and development of the human mind. Therefore the psy- 
chologist was asked to dinner 

What actually happened was that the psychologist said he was sorry he 
could not make it, he was busy with other things, so the psychiatrist was 
invited instead. And he came. Throughout the nineteenth century, academic 
psychology was essentially concerned with problems which excluded what is 
nowadays called “personality.” It prided itself on being a psychology without 
the soul. In the laboratories one measured the thresholds of light or sound 
stimuli, and when the psychologists of those days dealt with art, as they 
sometimes did, we find them concerned with such problems as how to repre- 
sent the brightness of sunlight on a canvas, what proportions of the rectangle 
are preferred by a majority of people, or what are the overtones of a given 
instrumental sound. (This approach survives in much of what goes under 
the name “experimental psychology of aesthetics’ today.) In the meantime 


dealing with mental patients became a psychological discipline, which required 
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insights psychologists were not prepared to offer. Thus the psychology of 
personality was created by the psychiatrists. 

The psychiatric approach to psychology has produced ingenious concep- 
tions but at the same time possesses inevitable shortcomings. It is concerned 
mainly with what is wrong with people and is based on observations of 
patients. The resulting onesidedness showed up even more strongly when 
simplified versions of psychiatric conceptions were adopted by laymen for 
practical use in various professions. 

Many educators have come to realize that art is an expression and an 
instrument of the human personality. But if one looks at what they mean by 
personality, one finds too often that they take it to be the manifestation of 
what is wrong with people. They scrutinize the work of their young students 
for signs of hostility, depression, anxiety, jealousy, and they have surprisingly 
little trouble in finding them. By personality they mean, too often, the reactions 
of people to stupidity, selfishness, narrowmindedness, imbalance, and lack of 
self-control. Now there is no doubt that most people, young ones and old ones, 
suffer from the effects of mistreatment; but in no field of knowledge can one 
gain much understanding by limiting oneself to the study of aberrations and 
abnormalities. One would learn very little about the solar system by con- 
centrating on the eclipses of the sun or the moon. These dramatic fits of 
darkness become explainable only after one has investigated the normal, and 
perhaps less exciting, rounds of the planets. 

Art teaching cannot be effective without an appropriate notion of what 
art is for and about. Here the psychiatric bias has created a problem by sug- 
gesting that art is a substitute for true living. It is said to offer vicarious 
satisfaction, which replaces what we really want but cannot get or have not 
the courage to fight for. In other words, art is described as a neurotic escape 
from life. Of course, it is true that neurotics may use anything from social 
work to modern dance as devices for not facing the challenges of life. But 
this should not tempt us to look at human activities in a sick room perspective. 
Genuine artistic activity is neither a substitute nor an escape but one of the 
most direct and courageous ways of dealing with the problems of life. To be 
sure one can use the peaceful silence of the studio to withdraw from reality; 
but similarly the so-called active life can serve to give protection from the 
constant exposure to the truth, which hurts the artist like a dangerous radia- 
tion. 


If art is a way of dealing with life, in what particular fashion does it 
do so? One of the basic tasks of man, it seems, is to scrutinize and to under- 
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stand the world, to find order and law outside and in himself. At the early 
stages of human development such scrutiny is performed mainly by the senses. 
The conceptions of children and primitives as to what things are and how they 
function are read off from the visual world by means of wonderfully fresh 
and colorful observations. Early thinking is essentially visual thinking. 

In the olden days people used to consider thinking and the activity of 
the senses as neatly distinct capacities. But all art education, and indeed all 
art, depends on the fact that there is such a thing as visual thinking. At later 
stages of human development abstract conceptions are handled by the intellect. 
But wherever human beings deal with reality most effectively, abstract thought 
remains intimately connected with the search for, and the sensitivity to, the 
revealing experiences of the senses. In the work of Aristotle, Dante, Leonardo, 
or Goethe every idea is clothed with shape and color and every sight is trans- 
parent with universal meaning. The most characteristic trait of a genuine 
culture is the integration of concrete everyday experiences with guiding philo- 
sophical ideas, Wherever the simple performances of eating and sleeping, 
work and love, or the sensations of light and darkness, are spontaneously 
felt as symbols of the powers that underlie human existence, there we have 
the foundation of culture and the seeds of art. 

During the last decades psychologists have found out a good deal about 
perceptual processes, which constitute the language of the arts. Thus far, 
these findings are not well known among artists, art educators, and art theo- 
rists. True, some lip service is paid, for instance, to Gestalt psychology. Even 
so, present-day writing and teaching largely neglects the modern psychology 
of visual perception. Outdated theories, which go back to the days of Helm- 
holtz in the nineteenth century, are still taken for granted. Certain aspects 
of pictorial representation which nowadays can and should be explained in 
visual terms, are still considered as manifestations of the intellect, witness the 
old chestnut that the child draws what he knows rather than what he sees. 
Also, problems of visual representation are explained away by references to 
other senses, such as the haptic, or kinesthetic, sense. Or universal character- 
istics of perception are misinterpreted as expressions of deep-seated individual 
desires or fears. 

It is necessary to stress the cognitive aspects of the artistic process because 
the one-sided psychological approach to personality which left its mark on art 
education has led to a peculiar negative attitude towards the representational 
aspects of art. All through the history of man, art has represented objects— 
animals, human beings, trees, houses. Again, in most cultures we find non- 
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representational patterns, notably ornaments and architecture. There are, 
then, two legitimate means of visual expression; but under the influence of 
what the psychologists and some modern artists have been saying, there has 
crept into art education the notion that the drawing or painting of objects 
is a mechanical reproduction of nature, which prevents the artist, young or 
grown-up, from expressing his own self. Self-expression is said to be some- 
thing that occurs only in abstract form. Supposedly young children turn to 
the depicting of objects solely under the deplorable influence of grown-ups. 
Alschuler and Hattwick in their book Painting and Personality assert that the 
average two- or three- or four-year-old “most likely has never thought of his 
painting as the representation of an object. . . . His painting has come from 
those depths of his being from which feelings flow outward in generalized, 
rather than representative, form.” And further on in the same book: ‘Abstract 
or pre-representative paintings and drawings can be, and often are, more 
expressive of inner feeling than are representative products because the very 
process of representation involves a conscious awareness of outside stimuli 
rather than a direct expression of self. 

In particular, abstractions are supposed to be direct and faithful repre- 
sentations of the unconscious, referred to as the true self. To this the psycholo- 
gist has to say, first of all, that there can be no such thing as a direct repre- 
sentation of the unconscious because, as Freud has clearly pointed out, the 
unconscious can manifest itself only indirectly, either by external action or by 
conscious experience. And if we look at conscious experiences, in dreaming, 
thinking, remembering, or observing, we find that they are not concerned with 
triangles and rectangles but with people and animals, trees, the sun and the 
moon, or fire. And these contents are far from being mechanical recordings 
of outside stimuli 

During the last ten years Or so, psychology has begun to show concretely 
that man’s way of perceiving and treating outer objects is imbued with 
personal feelings, needs, and attitudes. It appears that the self expresses itself 
most clearly through its dealing with the outer world. There is no psychologi- 


cal justification whatsoever for the separation of the inner self from the reac- 


tions to outer reality. This view was strikingly expressed by Goethe, who in 
1823 wrote in one of his essays: " Herewith I confess that I have always been 
suspicious of the great and high-sounding demand: Know yourself! It is a 
request that looks to me like a ruse of priests secretly rallied to confound 
the people by unattainable goals and to lure them away from their activity 
in the outside-world toward a state of false contemplation. Man knows him- 
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self only to the extent to which he knows the world, and he finds the world 
only in himself, just as he finds himself only in the world. Every new object, 
well observed, discloses a mew organ in ourselves.” This is not an anti- 
psychological statement but simply good psychology. 

It is true that the drawings of many older children tend to become less 
expressive. This happens not because they abandon “abstractions” but because 
bad training and other deadening effects of their environment press their 
work into conventional schemata. Such harmful influences apply not only to 
pictures of George Washington, comic-book characters, or pseudo-Impression- 
ist landscapes ; they can also turn the delightfully spontaneous non-representa- 
tional patterns of the earlier years into mechanical imitations of moderr 
idioms. It makes no basic difference whether a child, or an adult artist, paints 
circles and triangles or animals and trees. Both methods represent the inner 
world and the outer world, and neither psychology nor art separates the two. 

If, then, modern psychology is not identical with the narrow view of 
personality that determines certain trends in art education, what are the nature 
and function of art in the light of a broader conception ? 

Educators agree that a person's growth must go beyond the acquisition of 
facts and skills. If we have to say about someone, “he has studied many 
things, he has seen the world, he has learned much—but he has not changed, 
he has remained untouched,” we feel that with all his achievements he is 
humanly a failure. What exactly is missing in such a person ? 

Suppose someone has studied certain facts, say, the physics of gravitation. 
He may have thoroughly understood the theoretical and practical conse- 
quences of the phenomenon. One day, suddenly, he is seized by the experi- 
ence of what gravitation actually does to life and nature. He acknowledges the 
sensation of being pulled downward and feels the same pull in all the animate 
ind inanimate things about him. Mere information is enriched by the experi- 
enced impact of forces. Once the fact has become “‘real” it also reveals the 
broad symbolic meaning contained in being tied to the ground and striving 
to overcome the burden. This sensitivity to the forces that underlie the facts 
of reality makes the difference between mere existence and true living. Man 
can achieve no higher goal than to become aware of what it means to be alive. 
There is no other final achievement to this life, which will be destroyed with 
all its products sooner or later, either by the slow cosmic forces or by the im- 
patient ingenuity of man. This sensitivity is closely related to, and perhaps 
identical with, art. Art goes beyond the making of pictures and statues, sym- 


phonies and dances; and art education should go beyond the classes in which 
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these crafts are taught. Art is the quality that makes the difference between 
merely witnessing or performing things and being touched by them, shaken 
by them, changed by the forces which are inherent in everything we give 
and receive. 

Art education, then, means making sure that such living awareness results 
when people paint pictures, play music, study biology or economics, take a 
job, fall in love, witness birth and death. Today there is a danger that many 
people spend many more years than ever as well-equipped mammals, busy 
with metabolism and reproduction, but without using their one chance of 
experiencing what it means to be alive. It is the task of teachers and artists 


to see to it that the chance is not missed. 


Left: Rothko, No. 17, 1949. Parsons Gallery. Right: Motherwell, The Red Skirt, 1947. Kootz Gallery 


























NOTES ON A NEW NATURALISM 


Murray Turnbull 


cen far nearly all of the 


assessments of the virile and in- 
fluential abstract-expressionist 
movement have been based on 
evaluation pertaining to its pro- 
fessed advance guard position, 
marking in it the extension of the 
aesthetic discovered or restated in 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, coursing through the work 
of Cézanne and van Gogh, Matisse 
and Munch, Mondrian and Picasso, 





and flowering at the extreme in the 
paintings of such men as Kline 
and Rothko. To accept it at its 


Jackson Pollock, No. 12, 1950 


face value as evolutionary is natural enough, for considerable evidence exists 
which does indicate a possible culmination of long years of stylistic experi- 
mentation. It can also be assumed that the retreat from the object which began 
a number of artists ago is here carried to its logical extremity, or that this 
currently successful style represents an ultimate goal of escape from: visual 
documentation so vigorously sought by many modern artists. Perhaps, however, 
it is time to suggest that a somewhat antithetical interpretation may be placed 
upon this contemporary manifestation of what appears to be the modern aes- 
thetic, to note that we may have been blinded by our own false assumptions 
and premature conclusions, cowed and misled by the explosiveness of the 
manner and by the superficial appearances of its style, and thus to propose 
that we may be justified in staking out an evaluation based on a certain 
kinship and affinity which this work has to what we have long awkwardly 
but descriptively called realism or naturalism. 

Although the group of artists working within the range or the confine 
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of this movement (depending on how one wishes to see it) represents a 
diverse profusion of methods and appearances, it does focus itself upon the 
actuality of experience, rather than upon the multitudinous preparations for 
and causes and stimuli of experience, or upon its aftermath, or its influences 
and ramifications. This effort centers on the attempt to give image to that 
which occurs, particularly as it plays out across the taught and sensitive nerve 
of the personal subjective. In this it differs from the intent of various bodies 
of aesthetic theory and practice in the past, and disengages itself from the 
basic attitudes expressed by the modern idiom. Without reviewing the history 
of art, it is possible to suggest the character of prior aesthetic attitudes by 
delineating in two or three examples the nature of their distance from action. 
We might oversimplify and yet illuminate Expressionism, for example, by 
stating that it exemplifies reaction or response to experience, the effect emo- 
tionally of occurrence as it operates on the person, the direct impact of ac- 
tivity upon the feeling man. We might mark in Abstraction and its subdivi- 
sions the distillation of experience, the deliberate and thoughtful reconstruc. 
tion of action in condensation, the intellectual paring down of incident to 
elicit its essence. The term abstract-expressionism implies the merger of these 
two polarities into schema resolving both into unity. There are distinctive and 
manifest factors inherent in the newer style, however, which place it nearer 
in intent as well as in character to still a third evident aesthetic relationship 
with experience. We may say of this, realism, that it is the record of experi- 
ence, romantic or idealistic or naturalistic dependent upon its interpretation 
in the document for which the artist serves as instrumentality, but in any case 
an evidence of event. In the past this defining imagery has been formed as 
a correspondent for optical or intellectual experience, as an expressly com- 
municative idiom activated by purely visual and conceptual associative ele- 
ments, directly connected to the object as a physical fact. Insofar as the school 
of which we are speaking treats of experience directly and immediately it 
bears a unique relationship to this aesthetic method. It would be folly to 
assess this as another phase of the old naturalism, however. It is a new mani- 
festation of the naturalistic intent, with a principal and vital difference in 
subject-matter, in that the object has been dissolved and removed in favor 
of the psyche. Therefore it is not unjust for us to attach to this movement as 
a descriptive term, psychic naturalism. 

The painters involved with this approach explore through intuitive means 
the emotionally immediate attendant to the psychological event, and thus seek 


to explain experience itself as the aesthetic act. Their work serves as a kind 
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of catalyst which explodes deep emotional impulses into actual being, giving 
evidence of their direct reality on a psychic. plane. Context lies exposed on 
the surface, and the content of experience becomes the raison d’étre of the 
painting. Neither motivation nor contemplation is present nor is either ac- 
counted for, rather are the instantaneous and simultaneous qualities of sub- 
conscious act pe rmitted to trace themselves out on the canvas. Like the un- 
reflective old naturalism, this is an activity both local and particular. It is 
statement in present tense, but it is verb only. It is kinetic drama which in- 
sists upon our presence on the stage as participants and yet denies to us the 
means for participation for it has neither movement in time nor placement 
in space. It is an equivocal act of existence which extinguishes itself by its 
own self-consuming energy. It does not imitate, but it strikes even closer than 
imitation to the life moment, becoming neither substitute nor effigy but the 
moment itself. As such it cannot propose or deny, it merely accepts. The 


canvas thus is template for the unaffected and ineffective action, the overt 


Franz Kline: Chzef, 1950. Museum of Modern Art 
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commitment of a psychological instant, imperative and at the same time ir- 
retrievable. This instant as an occurring incident contains neither implications 
nor intimations and thus remains below the level of interpretation. 

The surrealists attempted to dredge up from the underconscious mind a 
record of deeply buried causative factors for human behavior as encompassed 
in visual images, but the new naturalists have superseded that effort with one 
which seeks to tear away the surface mind and expose the activity of the sub- 
conscious in the course of its operations. The resultant image is therefore 
not related to visual objects, but is nevertheless the embodiment of a definite 
kind of naturalism, a psychological reality disgorged at its most decisive 
moment, that is, during the actual instant of the existense of the psychic act. 
To a certain extent the canvas has been substituted for the psychoanalytical 
couch, not necessarily to release abnormal or disturbing concepts from the 
subconscious, but certainly to give revelation to psychic perceptions in a 
fashion as unencumbered by the inhibitions of psychological distance as pos- 
sible. This differs from simple exposition, however, in that it is not repre. 
sentative of after-thought or after-revelation. The painting itself proceeds 
during the psychological experience, not therefore merely activated by it, but 
marked by the actual playing out of the experience itself. When we observe 
the painting on the wall, thus, we are contemplating a dead thing, and since 
there is no regenerative power indigenous to it, there is no possibility for il- 
lumination from it. 

Unlike its kin the new naturalism is a non-communicative art, as some 
of its exponents have indeed insisted. The psyche as a thing of experience 
must be extended through another language before communication is possible. 
The psyche as manifested in act has a supremely personal and particular char- 
acter that can become generic only through translation and interpretation 
which establishes its interconnection with experience as a universal. It is only 
at this level of transcendence that experience becomes communicable and 
therefore comprehensible. The new naturalism demands a totally empathetic 
response, but this is actually impossible since experience within itself is unique 
and incomprehensible except in terms other than its own occurrence. It is 
precisely in these other terms that all previous bodies of aesthetics have had 
their bases, except that in naturalism the terms are least remote from event. 

It is possible to describe the nature of experience or to reveal its character 
but it is not possible to transmit experience itself. If the central characteristic 
of the new naturalism, the cauterizing of experience as such, represents a new 
aesthetic it voids all others because it elevates experience undigested, un- 


assimilated, and untransformed to aesthetic status, thus surpassing Dada as a 
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final state of dissolution. This would reduce art to mere animalistic reflexes, 
to outbursts of psychological pain and pleasure, to mere release of emotion, 
and relegate the artist to a state not far removed from that of Pavlov’s dog. 
Art may well exist as experience, but we cannot very well have undeveloped 
experience as art unless we strip art of any meaning beyond activity, either 
physical or psychic. Art and life are inseparable one from the other, but at 
that point at which they assume complete identity they become indistinguish- 
able and thus cease to exist each on the bases of its own idiosyncratic terms. 
If life as pure event or detached experience is art, then there is obviously no 
real necessity for living the act on canvas where the raw and unaffected oc- 
currence would itself suffice for aesthetic fulfillment. We can thus surmise 
that the new naturalist is performing in a cathartic state, making out of ex- 
perience an incident of expiation, Possessed of neither intent to communicate 
nor the inherent characteristics of a communicable idiom his work surfeits 
itself when once completed and like experience dies at its own birth. With- 
out internal suggestion for reference beyond itself it lacks the sustenance 
which would provide for the reverberative undertones and overtones that 
mark in experience whatever meaningful qualities may attend to it. 

Is it not here that naturalism has always failed, regardless of its subject ? 
If experience is not somehow transcended there is surely no aesthetic purpose 
to willfully undergoing it publicly. As life is first hand, so is art once re- 
moved from it, and without the implications of this psychological as well as 
actual distance which both separates and binds the two neither life which is 
immediate nor art which is remote can support itself above a natural and 
utterly spontaneous state. In such a condition there lies nothing but total 
anarchy, emotional as well as intellectual and physical, and an anarchistic 
state of being is incapable of evolving from or to. It can have neither prece- 
dent nor antecedent, for it symbolizes a static condition of sterility from 
which breeding is impossible. Feeding on its own concept of natural purity 
it remains unmolded and unmolding, the dead absolute of complete isola- 
tion. It thus denies growth and negates life. 

The new naturalism, like the old, is therefore obsolete, impoverished 
as it is of transcendental values which would make of it something other than 
itself and provide within its own organ the seed for new issue. Is it not pos- 
sible that instead of being the radical idiom of a forward looking aesthetic, 
this is actually the reemergence of a rear guard, which, when depressed at 
one point, springs forth at another ? 

















MAKING A JAPANESE ART FILM 
Theodore Bowite 


“Conspiracy in Kyoto” is an art film produced at Indiana University. 
Theodore Bowie, of the Fine Arts De partme nt, conceived the idea and wrote 
the script. The technical work was done by members of the Audio-Visual 
Center: Harris C. Moore, the directing, and Dennis Pett, the photography. The 
score was composed and conducted by Bernhard Heiden of the School of 
Music. The film is on 16mm. Kodachrome. As far as can be ascertained, this 


is the first adaptation to the screen of medieval Japanese narrative scrolls, 


From the Ban Dainagon scroll A T A time when the art film 


is making claims as a creative 
medium as well as a means of 
elucidating and interpreting works 
of art, the notion of producing a 
film based on Japanese narrative 
scrolls is a natural one; the wonder 
is that it was not done before. The 
following account of how Con- 





spiracy in Kyoto was prepared for 
production will show how well 
these long, panoramic, story-telling 
paintings are suited for translation 
to the screen. One might even go 


so far as to call them rudimentary 





motion pictures, so close is the 
afhnity. 

The narrative scroll as a form of painting was brought to a high level 
of artistic excellence in Japan between the twelfth century and the end of the 
sixteenth. Within this period, a large number of works in this form were 
painted, of which about one hundred are in existence today. These works 
occur either as individual scrolls or as subdivided parts of a major work. The 
actual number of painted scrolls is therefore reckoned in the hundreds. Exe- 
cuted not for public display, but for private delectation, most of them are 


little known in the original even in Japan, where they are treated as national 
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treasures. Few of them are to be seen in America. The best known example 
is the so-called Burning of the Sanjo Palace in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. The inclusion of several outstanding scrolls in the 1953 Exhibition of 
Japanese Painting and Sculpture, circulated in this country, affords us a rare 
opportunity for a first-hand acquaintance with a vital and stimulating school 
of painting. 

The individual scroll, or makemono, is painted on a series of uniform 
sheets of paper, averaging 15 inches in height and 12 inches in width, pasted 
side by side and extending indefinitely to the left. The last sheet is attached 
to a wooden roller around which the scroll will be wound back. Over-all 
lengths vary from 15 feet to 100 feet or more. While the content of each 
scroll is predominantly pictorial, passages of text sometimes occur. When 
the subject is a literary one, the proportion of text to pictures may be rela- 
tively high, and the painting may be regarded as illustration. Most scrolls, 
however, are narrative in their own right, and if a text is used at all, it is for 
the sake of establishing a point of reference or of facilitating transitions 
between sequences. History, legends, fables, anecdotes aad biographies lend 
themselves especially well to this form of treatmeni, since the artist can 
assume that the viewer will be familiar with the context. Given this basic 
information, the Westerner will have no difficulty in following the painter 
as he unfolds his story, even though there may be some disagreement over the 
logic of the development. As in the case of the eighteenth-century digressive 
novel in England, there may exist no compelling reason for the length of a 
particular scroll or the number of rolls into which it may be subdivided, other 
than the artist's fancy 

Almost from the beginning, the practice arose of having these scrolls 
copied by competent artists. A number of fairly reasonable facsimilies have 
been painted in modern times. The fact that these facsimilies are much more 
accessible than the originals made it possible to base a film on them. Twenty such 
facsimile scrolls, painted about 1910, were available to us in the collection of 
Robert Laurent at Bloomington. Among them is the three-part scroll of the 
Ban Dainagon, famous for its artistry and its dramatic interest. 

The original, dated 1175, is in the possession of Mr. Tadahiro Sakai of 
Tokyo, and is traditionally ascribed to the court painter Mitsunaga. The minor 
historical event depicted is related in the eleventh-century compilation called 
the Uji Shui. It may be summarized as follows: out of spite and jealousy, the 
“Ban Dainagon,”’ or Great Councillor of State Ban (usually referred to as 
Yoshio) set fire to the Gate of Heaven in the Imperial Compound in Kyoto 


in the year 866, and then accused the Minister of State, Makoto, of arson. 


—--—— 
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From the Ban Dainagon scroll 


The Emperor was restrained from punishing this Makoto (or ‘Nobu,’ ac- 
cording to the most recent reading of the character for his name). Subse- 
quently, owing to a fortuitous quarrel between the retainers of the two high 
officials, occasioned in turn by a children’s brawl, the truth was accidentally 
revealed, Yoshio arrested and swiftly condemned to exile. 

The Ban Dainagon is painted on three scrolls of approximately uniform 
length, each roll averaging about 28 feet; the height of the painted sheets is 
131% inches. There is some text in the second and third parts. Mitsunaga con- 
centrates his attention on the dramatic aspects of his story. In order of oc- 
currence, these are: the immediate circumstances of the fire, which fill almost 
the whole of the first roll; the brawl between the children and its sequel ; last, 
the search for Yoshio and his carting off into exile. Secondary scenes are 
relatively brief. Alternating with the main sequences, they are: the report of 
the disaster to the Emperor, the summoning of Makoto and the despair of his 
household, the refusal of the Emperor to see him, the later summoning of 
Yoshio and the grieving of his women. The painter did not fill out every 
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possible sequence of his narrative, but chose to emphasize a striking set of 
situations rather than a series of actions in progression. 

Actually, therefore, the Ban Dainagon is not a pure narrative scroll, and 
the film cannot follow its course. To be intelligible, the scenario must, first 
of all, respect the intentions and premises of the artist, and supply the element 
of psychological and dramatic conflict from exposition to conclusion. It must 
also elucidate the general background for a public unfamiliar with the par- 
ticular story as well as such a remote phenomenon as Japanese life in the 
Middle Ages. Thus the producers had to solve not only the usual problems 
faced by any maker of an art film, but also the specific problem of reconciling 
contrasting and possibly contradictory sets of conventions. The first type of 
problem is basically technical: how to impart a dynamic character to static 
forms, how to escape from the limitations of the picture frame, how to avoid 
distorting the scale, form and color of the original. The second type is closely 
bound to the fundamental concept of the film. 

Like most art films, Conspiracy in Kyoto is the result of the collaboration 
of an art specialist with the motion picture technician and a composer. Their 
responsibilities were clearly demarcated, but the problems in question occur 
at the heart of the matter, where decisions are joint and indivisible. The reia- 
tion of the sound track to the pictures; the relative proportions of spoken 
sound, music and silence; how much explanatory matter to include; the ratio 
of interpolated material to the basic material taken from the Ban Dainagon 
scrolls; the precise order of the sequences—all this had to be settled in 
advance, provision being made for minor subsequent alterations and the pos- 
sibility of improvisation. 

Of necessity, the greatest liberties were taken with the continuity. 
Mitsunaga plunges the spectator im medias res by starting with the exciting 
fire sequence. Since he could assume that anyone looking at his work did not 
need further explanations, all the subsequent scenes he paints follow in 
fairly strict chronological order. The transitions are sometimes very abrupt, 
but he relies on the text to supply his continuity. He makes no effort to present 
his main personages in any clearly identifiable form and does not set them in 
conflict with one another. Whatever personal emotional values he wishes to 
stress, he confines to the families of the antagonists in almost equal propor- 
tions. He is spectacularly panoramic in his great scenes, and he devotes much 
skill to the actions and reactions of large groups of soldiers or of massed 
crowds. If we were to keep to our general simile, it would not be too far wrong 
to describe Mitsunaga as the maker of a documentary film. For the Westerner, 
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however, the documentary as presented cannot have much meaning. He needs 
to start farther back than the actual moment the crime is being consummated, 
and he has to have the psychological conflict presented in personal terms; 
this requires the establishment of a hero and a villain. A fully developed 
form must be provided for the story. In doing all this, the producers always 
ran the risk of distorting the original intention, of assigning Western motiva- 
tions to ancient Japanese modes of behavior, of bringing in irrelevancies that 
muddy rather than clarify the context. 

The use of sound, furthermore, contributes either to the enhancement of 
the visual material or to its perversion. The need for a spoken commentary 
was undeniable in this case. The amount of it was kept to a minimum, and 
variety insured by alternating direct with indirect discourse. In the film the 
spoken part occupies about one-fourth of its total length. Our current con- 
ventions regard long silent stretches as destructive of sustained attention; we 
therefore consider music as essential for “tiding over’’ almost any kind of 
story. But ‘‘tiding over’’ the narrative is an unsatisfactory function for music 
in films. It should be used rather to clarify the form, underline the dramatic 
action and sustain the emotional values. The score, which in the nature of 
things, cannot be composed until all other parts of the film are done, must 
nevertheless be conceived as an integral part of the production. 

Had Conspiracy in Kyoto been produced in Japan, there is no doubt that 
ancient national themes, played on authentic instruments, would have been 
used. Bernhard Heiden, who composed the score for the film, wisely avoided 
the paths of musical archaeology. First of all, he admitted frankly that he 
knew nothing.of ancient Oriental music, and second, he doubted whether 
it could hold the interest of a modern (and Western) audience. He chose to 
write in the idiom with which he was most familiar, contenting himself with 
suggesting an Oriental mood in melody and orchestration. The instruments 
used were also in keeping: flute, oboe, viola, percussion and harpsichord 
(whose so-called lute stop gives tones strongly reminiscent of the Japanese 
koto). 

It was therefore with a very sharp awareness of skirting a series of prec- 
ipices that the producers labored, knowing, at least, that any slip they com- 
mitted could not be imputed to lack of caution. 


In facing the more general (and technical) problems of adapting a paint- 
ing to film, it soon became apparent that they were easy of solution, provided 
certain fundamental errors were avoided. The first problem concerns the 
nature of animation, about which much confusion exists. Animation may be 


defined as the imparting of “life’’ (i.e., the illusion of living movement) to 
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drawn or painted figures. Everyone is familiar with Disney's technique, but 
it would be quite wrong to assume that his kind of animation is of any use in 
an art film—though the temptation to use it sometimes seems too strong to 
resist. Once an artist has caught a figure at the peak of its expressive move- 
ment, there is nothing that the motion picture can do which will either make 
it more expressive Or increase its movement. Tipping or twirling a painting 
(or the camera), focussing on one leg of a ballerina and then on the other to 
make her seem to be dancing, trick lighting effects, or any similar instances 
of mechanical ingenuity are devices of desperation. Literal animation should 
never be attempted. Instead, the camera should behave like a subtle eye, ready 
to capture the fleeting moment of expressive action, to record it and to 
contrast it with other equally expressive actions. This is not very difficult when 
there are a number of related figures within the same painting. In the narra- 
tive scroll, where the intention is so clearly similar to that of the moving pic- 
ture, all that the film maker needs to do is to take his cues from the artist. The 
fluidity of the Japanese scroll, which is akin to that of music, as Langdon 
Warner points out, is primarily a result of continuous composition. All the 
figures in a given sequence are related to one another in space and in time, 
but although the sense of simultaneity is always present, the prevailing left- 
ward unfolding of the painting tends to emphasize its success‘veness in time. 
This does not necessarily mean that a figure will not reappear, in altered form, 
very soon after first being shown. A gap in the background will indicate a 
shift of locale as well as the passage of time. Sometimes, when the gaps are 
long, the artist will use the “trailing-mist’’ convention: long cloud-like 
streamers connecting one scene with another, intended to maintain the unity 
of action 

Continuous composition of this sort is predominantly panoramic in style, 
and the camera, like the eye, can travel over it at will, pause, return and select 
subjects for closer attention. But the panoramic approach is not always de- 
sirable, nor indeed always possible. Very often the Japanese artist will not 
start from the right but will reverse his direction. He is also likely to develop 
successive stages of action in the plane of depth rather than in the horizontal 
one. As he also is given to using more than one point of view and is very 
adept in his handling of plunging perspective, he provides us with all the 
elements of true animation. In the last analysis, however, we must conclude 
that animation exists in the eye of the beholder, and that the camera is a 
stronger eye, no better than the brain which controls it. 

In one sense, the problem of escaping from the limitations of the picture 


frame is non-existent. The top and bottom borders of the scroll merely indi- 
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cate the limits of sky and earth, and the lateral borders are of a temporal and 
arbitrary nature. Here is a world that is very easy to step into, and circulation 
in it is relatively unimpeded. By adding a sheet of paper to the left of his roll 
the artist gives himself additional time and space for further statement, and 
anticipates the film maker in his ability to add footage at will. Once again, 
provided the adapter agrees to function within the world of the artist, he is as 
free to manipuate his sequences as his needs require. 

Distortions in scale, color and form are always possible when the material 
to be adapted is the work of artist widely separated in time. Because of the 
need to supplement the Ban Dainagon story with background material taken 
from other sources, this type of distortion was ever present. In addition to the 
central set of scrolls, painted in 1175, five other works were used, the dates 
of which range from 1126 to 1323. In some cases the similarity in style to the 
Ban Dainagon is very striking. This is particularly true of the Engi Kaji 
scroll (part II of the well-known “Flying Granary” trilogy) which is very 
close to it in time as well as in general manner. In the case of the earlier Suma 
Akashi scroll, Mitsunaga’s brushwork, which is free and full of verve, con- 
trasts sharply with the cool precision of its anonymous author. In the later 
Yugyo Shonin Engi scrolls, the absence of color gives this work a sobriety out 
of keeping with the decorative values of all the other scrolls. Yet, there is 
a sufficient homogeneity among all these paintings, products of a single tradi- 
tion, to justify their use in proper combination. For one thing, differences in 
scale are minimal. For another, there are sufficient resemblances in costumes, 
backgrounds and faces to justify a distortion of form which was unavoidable 
but undisguised. 

Conspiracy in Kyoto was relatively easy and inexpensive to make. In the 
main, it fulfills its first purpose, which is to draw attention to the wealth and 
vitality of Japanese medieval scroll painting. The producers hope that it can 


claim status as a work of art also. 
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WESTERNIZATION AND TRADITION 
IN JAPANESE ART TODAY 


Wallace S. Baldinger 


A controversy into which I was drawn while residing recently in Japan 
pivoted on the question of what form the representation of Jesus might take 
in a Japanese Christian painting. A Protestant church was about to be built in 
Kobe. The congregation, though typically short of funds, proposed a painting 
for the wall above the altar, a picture of Christ offering his gospel to Japan. 
Though merely an American visitor come to study Japanese art, I was in- 
vited to make suggestions for the project. 

I recommended that the painting be a frescoed mural integrated with the 
architecture of the building itself. I further recommended that it represent 
Jesus as a Japanese Christ appealing directly to the people of Japan. Neither 
proposal was adopted. The building committee regarded a frescoed mural 
as too fixed an installation to permit subsequent enlargement of the church in 
its direction. The artist commissioned to execute the picture, a prominent 
painter of Tokyo, professed unfamiliarity with the fresco medium, explaining 
that his only specialty was oils. The committee decided thus in favor of an 
enlarged easel painting to be framed and hung against the wall as something 
separate. 

When the chairman of the committee submitted the artist's sketches to me 
for comment, I found them representing Jesus in a borrowed Western form. 
Against a background of Fujiyama the painter had depicted in a style reflecting 
Rouault a Caucasian Christ with the delicate features, groomed beard, and flow- 
ing white robes conventional in European painting a century ago. If Christian- 
ity in present-day Japan has vitality, I argued, then surely it cannot tolerate 
imported versions of Jesus. I pointed to the history of Christian at as demon- 
strating the continual need felt by Christians to remake their conception of the 
Saviour in terms of the immediate time and culture. The Christians with 
whom I was discussing the matter countered by declaring how ridiculous a 
Christ in a kimono might seem. Christianity was a relatively new religion in 
Japan; its second coming to Nippon had been led by missionaries from 
Europe and America. Japanese converts were conditioned to identify their 


Mr. Baldinger bas just returned from a year of sabbatical leave divided be- 
tween teaching history of art at Doshisha University and studying the history of Jap- 
anese art in Kyoto. Upon returning to his teaching duties be was also appointed 
Curator of the Museum of Ortental Art at the University of Oregon 
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faith with Occidental forms. They 
could not respond to a Japanese Christ 
nor go to a church depicting Jesus as 
Japanese. 

Reflecting on this reply I walked 
from my house in Kyoto over to the 
Asahi Kaikan, a new office-and-theatre 
building erected by a newspaper syndi- 
cate. In the light of our discussion | 
wanted again to examine the structure's 
multi-storied outdoor mural by Togo 
Seiji, since I could think of no other 
mural of consequential size yet encoun- 


tered in Japan. I confirmed the fact that 





the painting was indeed a mural, 
Asahi Building,Kyoto. Mural by Togo Seiji weather-worthy in its mosaic ol! glazed 

tile. More than before, however, I be- 
came convinced that nowhere in the world could a mural be worse. I wondered 
how a Japanese corporation could be moved to squander money on such a 
travesty, how the citizenry of any Japanese metropolis, not to mention the 
citizenry of the Ancient Capital with its proverbial sensitivity to things of 
beauty, could look on the painting with other than horror. I found the work 
offensive not only for its affectation of a ‘pretty-pretty”” type of French pul- 
chritude fashionable in Paris twenty-five years ago. I found it offensive also 
for its blatant dishonesty: a cover design for a ladies’ fashion-magazine mas- 
querading as a wall-painting. It ignored the ferroconcrete skeleton of the 
building behind it, the shops fronting below it, the floors superimposed beyond 
it, the auditorium located at the heart of the structure it masked. Not that the 
building was itself well designed ; circulation was poor, spaces were cramped, 
orientation, whether for sun, for wind, for noise, for view, was almost non- 
existent. But the painting was worse. Unlike an Orozco mural in Mexico, 
transfiguring some old hulk of a building by its compositional emphasis on 
whatever about the structure seemed to merit recognition, the Japanese work 
faced the traffic like a colossal billboard, denying at once its medium, its archi- 


tectural function, its chance as a mural to dwell on a socially elevating theme. 

I asked myself whether I was being disillusioned about the creative power 
which I had thought the Japanese possessed. I had been confronted in America 
with an art professedly owing much of its inspiration to a Japanese way of 
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life, a Japanese procedure in design—an art which sume have called “organic” 
because its forms are like the forms a living creatute assumes in reaction to 
environment, forms which express the functions of its members, the materials 
of its anatomy, the vital processes of its growth. We see organic analogies and 
credit Japanese sources of inspiration: in the buildings of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Richard J. Neutra, George Fred Keck, William Wilson Wurster; in the 
gardens of John Yeon, Thomas Church, Garret Eckbo, Robert Royston; in the 
paintings of Max Weber, Marsden Hartley, Mark Tobey, Morris Graves; in 
the sculptures of Stirling Calder, Carl Milles, José de Creeft, Isamu Noguchi. 
It was this very orientation towards things supposedly Japanese, in fact, which 
had led me to choose Japan as my place of study during a year of sabbatical 
leave, 

Had I been misled ? Certainly exhibitions of contemporary Japanese paint- 
ing and sculpture afhrmed that I had: gallery after gallery of Western imita- 
tions with scarcely ever a hint of the ‘organic’’ principles inspiring the origi- 
nal models; oil paintings by the thousands, unfitted by their heaviness and 
depth of effect for any Japanese tokonoma; representations of Westerners and 
Western surroundings to such an extent that a foreign visitor before them 
could scarcely believe that he was in Japan. 

Exhibitions of Japanese crafts persuaded me, on the other hand, that there 
is still in Japan something of the “organic’”’ art which I had come to find. 
Pottery reared itself in sturdy self-assurance. Folding screens and entrance- 
screens stood in vertical planes, their painted or woven ornament glorying in 
its rectangular limits, its opaqueness and flatness of support. Bamboo utensils, 
lamp-shades, containers, were content simply to be themselves, their freshness 
of color, their lightness and strength, their fibrous texture, attesting to the 
joy their creators had in the doing. Lacquerware bore a fundamental integrity 
of surface, never losing sight through successive applications of liquid and 
inlay and successive polishings that it started with wood and depended for 
its strength on its wooden core. Metalware rose in elegantly hand-wrought 
shapes, sharply articulated at its joinings, eloquent alike of the chemicals 
going to form the metal and of the fire serving to fuse them. 

Weakly imitative painting, sculpture and architecture on the one hand, 
vigorously expressive objects of craftsmanship on the other—I have pondered 
over explanation for this astonishing contrast. Perhaps it lies in the relative 
amount of tradition brought to bear upon the several arts involved. In the 
architecture of public buildings newly demanded by industrialized Japanese 
society there was no precedent in Nippon itself, and an architecture of ‘‘false 
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fronts’ once plaguing Western civilization was altogether too easy to copy 
from illustrations in books. Paintings and sculptures could be imported in 
bulk from the West. Such importations were studio creations with no ultimate 
destination in mind; unlike kakemono, the hanging roll paintings, they were 
intended for no tokonoma, composed to suit no season nor festival, to relate 
to no poem nor passage of calligraphy; they were simply intended to be en- 
joyed by themselves, independent of outside circumstances save possibly the 
memory evoked by their representations. Here again there was no precedent 
in Japan, and Japanese artists could readily assume an ‘‘up-to-date’’ appear- 
ance by emulating creations from abroad. 

With the ordinary Japanese house and its craft-produced accessories, the 
case was clearly different. Nothing in the Occident could compare with the 
straw-mat-covered floor, the entrance-alcove, the encircling verandah, the 
sliding paper screen, the latticed partition suspended from the ceiling— 
devices ministering flexibly to a way of life that is peculiarly Japanese. For 
just such a house the Japanese craftsman shaped his wares. He had no reason 
either technically or formally to break with tradition. 

Though often held to be the enemy of progress, tradition can give rise 
to true originality. On the American frontier it was lacking, leaving artists no 
alternative but to emulate at a distance the art of the countries whence their 
fathers had come. In Japan, on the contrary, tradition constitutes an extremely 
rich endowment. Under it artists can practise a time-tested way of doing 
things, fashion forms handed to them as unique family prerogatives, and 
against the background so inherited make any slight departure in the creation 
of the moment seem immensely significant. Without the family tradition and 
the counterfoil it offers, no amount of innovation could mean much. 

Second only to family inheritance in perpetuating the traditions of Japa- 
nese art is, I think, that peculiarly Japanese ritual of tea-drinking known as 
cha-no-yu. Ceremonial tea has been attacked for its formalism, and justly so 
when it becomes merely academic. When functioning as it should, however, 
cha-no-yu includes a succession of moments of concentrated sensuous reac- 
tion to various works of art: from every stick and stone and growing thing 
incorporated in the passage-garden by which the tea-house is reached and in 
the tea-house as well, to the hanging roll of painting, the flower-arrangement, 
the vase, displayed in the art-niche known as the tokonoma, and every utensil 
employed in the ceremony. Cha-no-yu by its very nature cultivates aesthetic 
discrimination in its participants and challenges the artist-craftsmen serving 
it to exercise to the utmost their creative faculties. 


Cha-no-yu as at once a quickening and a disciplining force has had much 
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Tea Ceremony it Jar anese Festival Un versity of Michigan 


to do with maintaining Japanese craftsmanship. It has nurtured generation 
after generation of artist-craftsmen, men activated by collaborative functions 
in meeting the needs of the ritual, associated in mutual stimulation while in 
heriting from their fathers and transmitting to their sons the intricacies of 
their own respective family arts. Among such artists, still forming in Japan 
today a host too numerous to name individually, | have come upon a certain 
loosely affiliated group called Ju Shoku, or “Ten Craftsmen.” This group Is 
composed of hereditary specialists in the working of bamboo, wood, lacquer, 
metal, clay, brocade, craftsmen who meet monthly at Omote-Senke, one of 
Kyoto's three branch houses of tea-masters descended from Sen no Rikyu. At 
such meetings under pressure of the current Weste rnizing vogue the members 
sometimes consider the possibility of ‘modernizing’ their respective crafts. 
However inclined some might be to do so, they always seem obliged to con- 
clude that each art remain what it is because it exists alone for the sake of 
ceremonial tea and cha-no-yu cannot itself be changed without destroying its 
identity 

I confess to doubt when I learned how such discussions concluded. doubt 
as to whether this tenacity of tradition did not stultify creation. With my ques 
tion in mind I approached one of the Jv Shoku—Raku Kichizaemon, a four 
teenth-generation potter in unbroken descent. Raku-san admitted readily 
enough the family tradition gripping him. But the elements of the tradition 
as he defined it startled me with their freshness. No tea-bowl could be made 
other than with the same sort of clay and rock as his ancestor, Raku Chojiro, 


had dug out of local beds four hundred years ago. No tea-bowl could b 
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formed other than by the pinch-pot method which Chojiro had evolved. No 
tea-bowl could be shaped other than as a simple functional bowl, free of 
reminiscence of other wares, whether native or foreign, and devoid of painted 
Ornament save in rare exception the most abbreviated of abstractions. 
Raku-san then called to my attention a certain phase of cha-no-yu which 
I had overlooked. The tea-bow! containing the thick green tea handed in turn 
to each guest at the ceremony is chosen deliberately to contrast with the other 
two bowls used on the same occasion. By way of demonstration he drew out 
a typical group of three of his own pots. One bowl curved inward like the 
cupping of joined hands, an obliquely running hollow fitting the thumb at 





AS 


Raku Kichizaemon turning a chawan (tea-bow!) 


an easy angle and off-white painted lines like willow branches hanging from 
the lip across the orange shoulders. A second bowl rose steeply and narrowly, 
choosing to focus on color variations in the glaze and to recall by the irregular 
line above the biscuit foot the flow of the glaze under the heat of the kiln. The 
third bowl assumed a remarkable quality of sabi (or mellow, rustic simplicity), 
for in its quiet tones of black and orange-red and its unevennesses of lip and 
body (deriving from the squeeze-by-squeeze procedure of its making) it 
shared with tea-leaves a sense of closeness to earth and natural weathering. 
The potter proceeded to line up for me along the edge of his ‘okonoma 
a series of tea-bowls each made by one of his thirteen ancestors. He suggested 
as he did so that he found these bowls so personal that he could tell from 
their forms alone the individual character of their respective creators. One 


bowl reflected a sensitive but repressed and frustrated nature. Another revealed 
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its maker as expansive in temperament, hale, hearty and masculine. A third 
betrayed a restless, curiosity-driven, experimental disposition. And so on. In 
all of the pots thus shown to me there was no question of departure from 
the Raku tradition. All remained faithful to the principles laid down by 
Chojiro at the beginning. Yet no exhibition of pottery with comparably single 
purpose could show anywhere, I think, greater richness of form. 

Out of tradition firmly thus maintained comes the strength for personal 
expression, true originality. For such tradition Americans may envy the Japa- 
nese, envy them for what is still largely lacking in a country the frontiers of 
which were only recently closed. To preserve such tradition against the en- 
croachments of current Westernization is for Japan a task of consequence not 
only for her own continued cultural development but for that of the West 
itself which still needs the sort of inspiration once afforded by traditional 


Japanese art. 


liro Yoshihara: Sanday. From the Carnegie International Exhibition of 1952. 























ART STUDY 


Now that Western scholars are no 
longer able to go to China, an increasing 
number of students of Far Eastern art and 
culture have been coming to Japan. The 
intimate contact between the United 
States and Japan during the years of 
occupation has also resulted in a renewal 
of interest and enthusiasm for the country 
and her art and it would therefore seem 
of interest to discuss the opportunities for 
art historical research and 
present day Japan. 

The two great centers of art historical 
research and contemporary artistic ac- 
tivity are Tokyo and Kyoto, with the 
former being orientated towards the 
West while the latter is orientated to- 
wards the more traditional Chinese ap- 
proach towards the arts. It is indicative 
of this difference that the most outstand- 
ing Japanese scholars of Chinese art are 
almost all located in Kyoto while the 
most outstanding scholars of Western art 
are in Tokyo, and that good scholars in 
Japanese art may be found in both places. 
The same situation prevails in creative 
art in which Kyoto is the center of the 
traditional style while Tokyo has the 
greatest modern Western style painters. 
Due to all this there is a good deal of 
rivalry between these two cultural centers 
with partisans of each existing among 
both Japanese and Western scholars. 

Both places offer wonderful oppor- 
tunities for students of Far Eastern art 
and it is impossible to recommend one 
over the other. However, it might be said 
that Kyoto would be better for the study 
of Chinese art due to the presence of the 
three most distinguished Japanese schol- 
ars in this field who would prove an im- 
measurable help to the student, especially 
since all three of them are most coopera- 
tive and speak English fluently. The three 
referred to are, of course, Professor Sueji 
Umehara of Kyoto University, an expert 
in ancient Chinese bronzes whose num- 
erous publications in this field are well 
known the world over; Professor Seiichi 
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Mizuno of the Research Institute of 
Humanistic Science of Kyoto University, 
whose monumental fifteen volume study 
of the cave sculptures at Yuin Kang is 
now in the process of being published; 
and Mr. Shujiro Shimada of the Kyoto 
Hakubutsukan (Museum) who is Japan's 
foremost student of Chinese painting. 
Another outstanding scholar in the field 
of Chinese sculpture Professor Toshio 
Nagahiro who is the co-author of the 
Yiin Kang study mentioned above. Need- 
less to say, the wonderful collections of 
Chinese paintings in the temples of 
Kyoto, the bronzes in the Sumitomo col- 
lection and the art objects in the Shosoin 
should prove invaluable to anyone work- 
ing in the Chinese Field. At the same 
time, the treasures of Japanese art in 
Kyoto and nearby Nara are unique, so 
that in Japanese art as well the oppor- 
tunities for study are excellent. Many 
able scholars in the Japanese field are 
also located in Kyoto, among them Pro- 
fessor Toyomune Minamoto of Kyoto 
University whose “Illustrated History 
of Japanese Art” in the translation by 
Professor Henderson is well known to 
the Western reader, and Professor Tsugi- 
yoshi Doi of Kyoto Technical University, 
a specialist in Momoyama and Tokugawa 
painting. It should also be pointed out 
that the art treasures themselves and the 
art historians are far more accessible in 
Kyoto which is a smaller and more pro- 
vincial place than the huge metropolitan 
Tokyo where the tempo is much faster 
and the people have less time and leisure 
to show their collections and confer with 
visiting scholars. 

Tokyo, on the other hand, has great 
advantages, especially in the wealth of 
collections and libraries which are avail- 
able, although it must be said at once 
that most of the great private collections, 
even those like the Nezu and the Iwasaki 
collection which are supposedly public 
museums, are almost inaccessible. Unless 
the visitor is supplied with introductions 
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by people of real influence and has end- 
less time and patience, he will find it 
impossible to see any of these collections 
However, the National Museum or 
Hakubutsukan in Ueno Park is open to 
the public and contains what is no doubt 
the finest collection of Japanese art in 
the world. In addition to this, it has an 
excellent library and a large collection 
of photographs which are at the disposal 
of the scholars. Among the many able 
curators the best known, at least in 
America, is Mr. Jiro Harada whose 
numerous books on Japanese art are fa- 
miliar to everyone working in the field 
There are many other outstanding men, 
among them Mr. Fujio Koyama, the 
greatest Japanese ceramics expert, Mr. 
Seiroku Noma, the curator of painting 
and sculpture and the author of many 
books on Japanese art, and Mr. Ichitaro 
Kondo, an authority on Ukiyo-e. Con- 
stantly changing displays enable the visi 
tor to see most of the museum's treasures 
and special showings can always be ar 
ranged for at the visitor's request 

Nearby is the Art Research Institute 
or Bijitsu Kenkyujo, which houses a 
splendid collection of photographs and 
books easily accessible to the scholar 
At the institute are also the offices of 
several of Japan's best art historians, 
among them Professor Yukio Yashiro 
who is perhaps the most brilliant and 
many sided of all Japanese art historians 
In the West his studies of European art, 
especially his large book on Botticelli, 
are probably the best known of his works 
but in more recent years, he has devoted 
himself to the study of Chinese and 
Japanese art and has written a_ book, 
generally regarded as the finest study of 
its kind, on the characteristics of Japa- 
nese art, in which the peculiar genius of 
the art of Japan is explored. At present, 
he is also engaged in forming a collec- 
tion of Far Eastern art for the Yamato 
Bunka Kan in Osaka for which he has 
acquired some of the oustanding works 
of Chinese and Japanese art. 

Right next to the Art Research Insti- 
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tute is the Ueno Library, with the largest 
collection of books in Japan, and the 
University of the Arts to which we shall 
return later. Among the other libraries 
which may prove helpful to the art his- 
tory scholar are the Toyo Bunko, based 
on the Morrison collection and contain- 
ing books on the Far East, and the KBS 
Library located in the building of the 
Diet Library which has a very fine col- 
lection of books on Japan and Japanese 
culture in Western languages. Of the 
university libraries, the finest is the one 
at Tokyo University although less readily 
accessible than some of the others. 

At Tokyo University itself, there is 
surprisingly little emphasis on art history 
considering the unique standing of the 
university and the high artistic culture 
of Japan. In fact this situation prevails 
at almost all Japanese universities and the 
few professors of art history tend to 
teach nothing but their own specialities 
and offer very few regular lecture courses. 
The professor of Oriental art at Tokyo 
University is Yoshiho Yonezawa, a well 
known expert in Chinese painting who 
has recently published a book on Ming 
and Ch'ing art, and European art is 
taught by Professor Itsuji Yoshikawa 
who is a younger man educated in 
France. In the field of architecture, the 
best known professor is Hideto Kishida, 
one of whose books is appearing in Eng- 
lish translation in the very near future. 

There are, of course, many other fine 
scholars in Tokyo as well as in other 
places, but it would obviously be impos- 
sible to include all of them in this brief 
survey. However a few who should be 
mentioned are Mr. Rikichiro Fukui, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Tohoku University in 
Sendai, an outstanding authority on Japa- 
nese Buddhist art, and Dr. Soetsu Ya- 
nagi, the famous folk art scholar and 
founder of the Folk Art Museum in 
Tokyo. Among those who have studied 
the interrelation of Oriental and Western 
art, Dr. Chisaburo Yamada of Kyoritsu 
University in Tokyo is outstanding. He 
studied in Germany, and his authorita- 
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tive book on the influence of Oriental 
art on Rococo art was published both in 
Japan and Germany. 

For the American student anxious to 
study Oriental art in Japan, all of these 
universities and research institutes offer 
ample facilities, but in most of them a 
knowledge of Japanese is essential al- 
though many individual scholars speak 
excellent English. The only two universi 
ties where an entire program of study is 
offered in the English language is Sophia 
University, a Catholic institution which 
has an international division, and the 
International Christian University in 
Mitaka-shi, Tokyo, where the author 
teaches. For those wishing to study prac- 
tical art, the University of Arts, or the 
Geijutsu Daigaku at Ueno is probably 
the best place. Its director, Mr. Naoteru 
Ueno, is a scholar both in Western and 
Japanese art. Instruction is offered in 
both traditional Japanese techniques of 
painting and in modern Western ones as 
well as art history. For those who ar 
particularly interested in pottery, it 
would seem most desirable to become 
an apprentice to one of the many fine 
potters, two of the most famous of whom 
have Western apprentices at present 

Among the Western scholars who 
during the past year have been studying 
Oriental art in Japan and who no doubt 
could give much additional information 
are Professor Wallace Baldinger of the 
University of Oregon who has been 
studying Kamakura art in Kyoto, Miss 
Dorothy Blair, formerly curator of Far 
Eastern Art at the Toledo Museum, who 
has been studying Oriental 
Okayama, Mademoiselle Madeleine 
David of the Musée Guimet in Paris, 
who has been studying Chinese pottery 
and porcelain in Tokyo, Professor S 
MacDonald Wright of the University of 
California in Los Angeles who has been 
studying Japanese Buddhist art in To'yo, 
Professor R. C. Rudolph of the same 
university who has been studying Han 
art it: Kyoto and Mr. George Kuwayama 
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of New York University who has been 
working on his doctoral dissertation on 
prehistoric Japanese art. 

In concluding, it might also be said 
that Japan today offers unique oppor- 
tunities, many of which are vanishing un- 
der the impact of Western civilization. 
In spite of a century of industrialization, 
it is still the most artistic civilization in 
the world. The very houses in which the 
people live are works of art, the gardens 
and the landscape are things of endless 
flower ar- 
rangement, kabuki and kimonos are still 
a vital part of the Japanese scene. In 
addition, life, at least for the American, 
1S relatively cheap and the people are 
ourteous and helpful to the foreigner, 
especially if he has come to study their 
culture, so that Japan has a great deal 
to offer to the student of art 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
International Christian University 
Mitaka-shi, Tokyo, Japan 


beauty and the tea ceremony 


Our correspondent is known in this 
country for his books A Short History of 
Chinese Art and Twentieth Century Paint- 
ing. His Chinese and Japanese Landscape 
Painting is to be published in Tokyo this 

When asked about the op 
pressed by Mr. Baldinger in the pre- 
Mr. Munsterbere replied: 


I think his view is very romantic and 
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ding article, 
unrealistic. For three generations the 
Japanese have been strongly under West- 
ern influence and their best and most in- 
teresting painters are oil painters. They 
may not be as good as the great Paris 
painters but I think they compare with 
other countries of the West. In any case, 
for better or for worse oil painting 
is the average medium, Kano and Nan- 
gun school painting is dead. Perhaps this 
is too bad since it means that Japan is 
less uniquely herself but it is a fact which 
annot be changed now. . The future 
of Japanese art is being decided in 
Tokyo = 


























FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


On May 26, 1953, Congressman 
Charles R. Howell (D-N.J.) introduced 
a bill, H.R.5397 in the House of 
Representatives “To provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission and for other pur 
poses ' The bill, referred to the Com 
mittee on Education and Labor, calls for 
the establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government (of) a Fed 
eral agency to advise and cooperate with 
public and private agencies and organi 
zations operating in the held of the fine 
arts on all matters directly or indirectly 


oncerned with these objects.’ It further 


states The Congress accordingly ex 
presses the hope that with more complete 
recognition of the importance of the fin 


arts in our society, action will be taken 
to establish in the Government on an 
equal footing with the other departments 
if the Government, a new Department 
of Education and Arts, and to transtet 
to: such Department (along with educa 
tional and related functions now being 
exercised by other agencies of tl Gov 
ernment) the functions vested in the 
Commission or otherwise provided for by 
this Act 


carry out its powers and duties, there 


To enable the Commission to 


would be authorized to be appropriated 


not to exceed $1,000,000 for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1954, and not t 








’ 
i 


— prize-winning design (1939) for 
in Art Gallery, Washingt D.« 
Eero Saarinen, architects; J. Rober 
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exceed $20,000,000 for each fiscal year 
thereafter 

In mid-July of this year, a report to 
the President of the United States en- 
titled ART AND GOVERNMENT 
(copies of this document made available 
by Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. at $1.00 a copy) submitted by the 
Commission of Fine Arts was released 
to the public. The report, carrying a lettes 
of transmittal dated May 15, 1953, com- 
plied with the request of President Tru- 
man made on January 26, 1951 that the 
members of the Commission make a 
survey of the Government's activities in 
the field of art and submit recommenda 
tions as to how such activities could be 
oordinated or further developed. In an 
Introduction to the report, the Commis 
sioners declare: ‘Here we have had no 
itraiized control of art activities on the 
part of the Government, such as exists 
in many other countries. For that reason 
he Commussion 1s opposed to efforts to 
reate a Ministry of Fine Arts or to 
combine in a single bureau art activities 
now carried on effectively in a number 
of Government agencies.” A _ descrip- 
tion of the functions and method of 
operation and other facts regarding the 


various departments and agencies of 


Government that are concerned with ac- 
tivities in the field of art appears in a 
Summary of Testimony. On a study and 


evaluation of these facts are based the 


Recommendations of the Commission, 
some of which are of especial interest, 
such as those on (1) The Commission of 
Fine Art that no change be made 


; 


in its basic character and that its function 
shall continue to be of an advisory na- 
ture’; (2) Smithsonian Institution: (a) 
National Gallery of Art . an ofhice 
should be established (in it) for the ex- 
change of art exhibitions between this 
and other countries”; (b) National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts “an adequate 


(3) Gen 


building should be provided 
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eral Services Administration 

“greater use should be made of sculpture, 
mural painting, ceramics and 
stained glass in the decoration of public 
buildings”; (4) Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare ... “should re 
ceive larger funds with which to bring to 
the public schools of the country lectures, 


mosaics, 


slides, motion pictures, and color and 
black and white reproductions of works 
of art to be used in the teaching of art 
and art history’; (5) Federal Communi 
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cations Commissions 
available 


Government's museums and libraries for 


ions 


should make 


facilities of television to the 


the preparation, recording, and presenta 


tion of cultural television programs 


[The Commission believes “that such 


Government funds as are available for 
art activities should be disbursed by the 
official agencies to which these activities 
have been entrusted 


ANDREW S. KECK 


American University, Washington, D 
NEW TALENT 

The works by Monroe, Schwartz, and 

Sowers, illustrated here, are from the 


Museum of Modern Art's current 


Talent Exhibition. Two of the three are 


college trained. Monroe graduated in art 
at the University of California, Sowers 
attended Florida Southern College 


(where he was a part-time laborer on the 


buildings designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright.) He has an M.A. degree from 
Teachers College. Schwartz has studied 


at the Central School and_ the 


Grand 


lents League 

















MIDWESTERN COLLEGE ART CONFERENCE, 1953 


i 


Lhe 
ern College Art Conference was held in 
Kansas City 
through 24 
Kansas City 
man of the | 


annual meeting of the Midwest 


and Lawrence, October 22 
Dean J. B. the 
Art Institute was the chair 


Smith of 


al committee which organ 
ized the conference and planned the pro 
worked Mr 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Scott of the | 
Mr 

University of 


gram; with him Laurence 
Sickman of the 
of Art, Mr. Henry 
sity of Kansas ¢ 


Eastwood ofr th 


niver 
Raymond 


Kansas 


ity, and 


Sessions were held at all four of the host 
institutions 

The first day of the conteren was 
spent at the Kansas City Art Institute 
The opening event was a lecture by 


Peter Worth (University of Nebraska), 


wi iscussed Stonehenge in the light of 
inges in points of view, demonstrating 

the fact that vision itself is a subjective 

factor in creative activity. Dr. H. (¢ 


Schrickel of the Department of Psy 
Nebraska read a 
Aestheti 
rsonality Dynamics” at the 
part of 
ifternoon was devoted to a panel discus 


chology, University of 
losely-reasoned paper entitled 
Processes in Pe 
luncheon meeting. The early the 
sion, moderated by Duard Laging (Uni 
Nebraska), on the relative 
values of the B.A. and the B.F.A. degrees 


in liberal arts colleges 


versity of 


Lester Longman 
(University of Iowa), Harvard Arnason 
(University of Minnesota), and Vernon 
Bobbitt (Albion College) were the par 
ticipants, and a considerable amount of 
lively discussion from the floor was pro 
voked, The cultural, non 
professional art program was upheld by 
Bobbitt Arnason; 
the more intensive training for 
the exceptional student through the 
B.F.A still within the frame 
work of the liberal arts college 

A cocktail party at the Hotel Bellerive, 
at which members of the conference were 
guests of the Art Institute, followed late 
in the afternoon 


to the 


value of a 


and Longman added 


idea of 


program, 


Many people returned 


Institute in the evening, not only 


to study the large exhibition which was 
installed there, but to see a selection of 
the three-dimensional color slides which 
Mr. Longman took last year while he was 
in Italy on a Fulbright Fellowship. His 
examples were chiefly architectural and 
sculptural 

On the 
moved to the campus of the University of 
Kansas at Here there 
ample time to see the remarkable museum 


Friday morning conference 


Lawrence was 
which is one of the outstanding features 
of the institution: the collections repre 
sent a great variety of fields, are high in 
quality 


Dr 


tured 


and exceptional in installation 

Klaus Berger of the local staff lec- 
on “Is Modern Art Modern? 

paralleling examples old and 


new. Lun 


heon at the Student Union was followed 
lecture by R 
Director of Radio 
in which he described the Kansas weekly 
Art by Radio, 
Miss Maud Ellsworth 
obvious from the lively discussion which 
that many still 
onvinced that there is no substitute for 


first 


by a Edwin Browne 


University of Kansas 
radio 


program pro 


luced by It was 


followed members are 


and 


can be 


hand contact between teacher 


pupil, no matter how much 
accomplished by mass instruction 
The Friday afternoon meeting was 
held at the Nelson-Atkins Gallery, where 
James Roth, the distinguished conservator 
of the Gallery, spoke on “Conservation 
Problems in Museums, 


remarkable 


with a series ot 


slides which demonstrated 
some of the work which has taken plac« 
in his laboratory. A 


followed 


and tea 
In the evening, Mr. Longman 
the Art Institute 

Italian painting. His 
sion was comprehensive and illuminating, 
and 


reception 


lectured at on con- 


temporary discus 


was enlivened by references to 


personal interviews with most of the 
artists discussed. 


The 


the University of 


Saturday were held at 
Kansas City. In 
ways the most exciting event of the con- 


ference was Buckminster Fuller's lecture 


meetings 


some 
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on geodesic domes. Speaking at break 
neck speed, showing 300 slides in an hour 
and a half, he covered the remarkabl 
achievements of many years, and held 
forth the possibilities of carrying to their 
complete and logical fulfillment the 
technical potentialities of our age. This 
was followed by a panel discussion on the 
coordination of art history, studio work, 
and museum study, Alden Megrew (Uni- 
versity of Colorado), moderator, and 
with John Helm (Kansas State College), 
Philipp Fehl (University of Kansas 
City), Allen Weller (University of 
Illinois), James Roth (Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery), and Alexander Tillotson 
(Washburn University) as speakers. The 
discussion produced a number of interest- 
ing ideas and a good deal of audience 
participation, including pungent com 
ments from Mr. T. H. Benton. At the 
luncheon meeting, the subject of radio 
and art was further explored by Mr 
Henry H. Mamet, Director of Radio and 
Television, University of Kansas City 
Later, works of art on the campus 
(murals by Benton, Rotella, Quintanilla, 
Polony, ornamental gateposts by Archi- 
penko) were examined, and the confer 
ence concluded with the annual business 
meeting and a coffee hour in the Fine 
Arts Building. 

An outstanding feature of the confer- 
ence was the ambitious exhibition of 
paintings, sculpture, drawings and prints 
by staff artists of the member institutions 
which was organized by Ross Braught 
and installed in the galleries of the Art 
Institute. This included over 130 works, 
and was a revealing indication of the 
wide variety and professional standards 
of many people engaged in teaching at 
the college and university level today. 
Members felt they were brought close 
together by the opportunity of seeing so 
much work by colleagues, many of whom 
were in personal attendance at the con- 
ference. Other important exhibitions were 
available as well: faculty and student 
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work at the Art Institute; Kansas City 
artists, whose show was arranged by the 
Mid-America Artist's Association, in the 
gallery at the University of Kansas City; 
the splendid resources of the Art 
Museum at the University of Kansas, as 
well as student work in the studios there; 
and of course the superb collections at 
the Nelson-Atkins Gallery, whose perma- 
nent possessions, particularly in the field 
of oriental art, demanded much attention, 
while, among the temporary shows, the 
artists and potters of Vallauris were 
timely and delightful 

At the business meeting, Dean J. B. 
Smith was elected president for 1953-54 
and the generous invitation of Dr. Henry 
R. Hope of Indiana University to hold 
the conference in Bloomington in 1954 
was a epted. 

ALLEN S. WELLER 
Retiring President, MCAC 


Edw Millman. Insectin 3 x 28 
P ted at the University of Arkansas, where 
M Millman was artist-in-resid¢ iring the 

ng semester of 1953. (Photograph: Alan 






































News Reports 


STUDENT PGs 


ARI 


Foundation Scholarships for study of art 


Four Wooley 


offered for this 
year. Apply to Institute of International 
East 67th Street, New York 

but hurry! Closing date is February 1, 
1954, 


or music in Paris are 


Education 


EXHIBITIONS 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTI 


Laurence $ 


OF ART 
hmeckebier, former editor 
of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAI 
first show of wood sculpture at Cleve 
land's Women's City Club in November 
Showing with him was Dean Joseph M« 
Cullough THI GUGGENHEIM 
MUSEUM—Last fall, nine 


departments (as well as six museums 


had his 


college art 


throughout tl 


tended 


country) received ex 
loans of first quality paintings 
; 


from the Guggenheim 


collection. This 


action was in accordance with the 


Trustees’ decision that the collection 
should not be left idle in storage. The 
paintings are to be kept by the colleges 
through the academic year giving the 


a chance to familiarize itself 


with the works 


community 


The borrowing colleges 


are as follows: University of California 
at Los Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Cornell University, Ithaca 
New York; Goucher College, Baltimore; 
University of Louisville Louisville, 
Kentucky; Milwaukee Downer Colleg¢ 
Milwaukee; The Woman's College, Uni 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Randolph-Macon Woman's 
Lynchburg, Virginia; and the University 
of Wyoming 


Angeles: 


( olle ge 


Laramie. It is hoped that 


it will be possible to continue this cam 
paign in other years and even amplify it 
should institutions in suitable areas 
.. During No 
Years of 


the work of Frank 


evince an interest in it 
vember, an exhibition 
Living Architecture 


Sixty 
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Lloyd Wright, was shown at the Gug- 
genheim Museum, It was the first com- 
prehensive retrospective of his work to 
be held in New York. The temporary 
pavilion, which was constructed for the 
exhibition on the plot of ground ad- 
joining the present Museum, was the 
first building by Wright in New York 
City. Joined to the pavilion was a full 
scale, 2 bedroom Usonian house designed 
by Wright. ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


hibits committee 


A permanent art ex- 
has been formed with 
acting director of the 
Design of I.1.T., as chair 


committee 


Crombie Taylor, 
Institute of 
man. The will organize and 
promote exhibitions at the college. THE 
NEW YORK CITY CENTER GAL- 
LERY opened to the public on Septem- 
ber 29. Exhibitions will be seen by the 
theater audience as the gallery will be 
open during all performances and will 
Ruth 
Yates acted as organizer for the project 
SAN FRANCISCO’s 
Art Festival was 


serve as an intermission room 
Annual 


September 24 


Seventh 
held 
hrough 28. Set up this year in Union 
Square (the plaza in the heart of down- 
town San Francisco), the outdoor show 


ittracted an estimated 750,000 visitors 


over the five day period, with sales 


amounting to $9,000. Exhibits included 
painting, sculpture, architecture and the 
crafts. An open air auditorium at one 
end of the Square presented almost con- 
tinuous programs of music, drama, and 
dance. Potters jewelers 
Art de- 
partments of Mills College, San 
cisco State, California College of 


and Crafts and 


weavers, and 
worked in demonstration booths 
Fran- 
Arts 
a number of other bay 
urea schools had special exhibition sec- 
tions. Open to any exhibitor, the show 
included examples from the rank amateur 


to the professional level. At the prize 
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level, it was juried by professionals in 
the various fields who gave a number of 
purchase awards. Sponsored by the San 
Francisco Art Commission, the show 
represents a community art activity reach- 


ing a tremendous audience. SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION—Latest in 


the series of exhibitions originated by 
the Smithsonian for circulation abroad is 
“Fine Printing in America,” designed by 
Will Burtin. SOUTHEASTERN AN 
NUAL—At the eighth Southeastern an- 
nual in Atlanta, Ga., college faculty 
members took several prizes. First prizes 
of $500 in oils and $200 in watercolors 
were awarded to Howard Goddson, 
University of Alabama, and Lamar 
Dodd, University of Georgia. Second 
prize of $200 in watercolors went to 
Edmund Lewandowski, Florida State 
University. UNIVERSITY OF COLOR 
ADO—In April an exhibit of twenty to 
thirty drawings by Henry Moore will be 
sent directly from England for display in 
the University Galleries. 

Among recent exhibitions: the Fleisch- 
man collection of paintings at the Univer 
sity of Michigan; a one-man show of 
Robert Collins at University of Minne 
sota, and of Arthur Deshaies (of its own 
faculty) at Indiana University; at Har 
vard’s Fogg Museum a retrospective 
showing of paintings by Denman W 
Ross. 


PERSONNEL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
ART DEPARTMENT announces the 
appointment of four new members of the 
teaching staff: Charles I. Okerbloom, Jr 
has been appointed assistant professor 
He will teach graphics and assist in the 
Basic Course in the Fine Arts. Mr. Rubin 
Reif, formerly a member of the faculty 
of Ohio State University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in charge of 
the design program in the Art Depart 
ment. Mr. Reif replaces Mr. C. R. Davis 
who has been appointed to the staff of 
the University of Florida at Gainesville 
Mr. Lothar Krueger, formerly of Iowa 
State Teachers 


College, has been ap- 


ART 
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pointed assistant professor in charge of 
the teacher training in art education. Mr. 
Krueger replaces Mr. A. L. Freundlich 
who has been appointed to a position in 
the public school system of the State of 
New Jersey. Mr. Howard Whitlatch has 
been appointed instructor in charge of 
the sculpture studio 

THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF 
ART—New faculty members introduced 
at a reception and exhibit of their recent 
work include: Doris Foster, silversmith- 
ing; Joseph McCullough, drawing, and 
assistant William Neumann 
textile design; Francis Meyers, painting 
and drawing; Joseph Jankowski, paint- 
ing; Paul Apkarian, lettering; William 
Skripps, layout; and William McVey 
sculpture. Mr. McVey was formerly head 
of the sculpture department at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art and has come 
to Cleveland as head of the 
JOHN 
Indianapolis 


director; 


lepartment 
of sculpture HERRON ART 
SCHOOL Hilton Leech 
watercolorist, was guest instructor at the 
Herron Art School for four weeks dut 
ing September and October Recent 
graduates of the school received the fol 
lowing appointments this year 
Wolfley 


Edward 


to the regular faculty at the 


University of Illinois; Howard Sidman 
to MacMurray College; and Robert 
Gardner, to Carnegie Institute. ILLI- 
NOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOI 
OGY—Young Italian architect and de 
signer, Angelo Mangiarotti, has just 


arrived in Chicago for a year as 
a visiting professor at the Institute of 
Design. LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART, 


Milwaukee, made the following addi- 


tions to its faculty this year 


painting 
and drawing—James M. Black, B.S. and 
M.S. from the University 
M.F.A. from 


Art; interior 


ft Wisconsin, 
Cranbrook Academy of 
design—Lillian Garrett, 
former curator of the Everyday Art Gal 
lery and editor of the Everyday Art 
at the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis; industrial design—-John H. 
Syvertson, professional designer in Mil 
waukee, and Earl Koepke, a recent Lay 
ton graduate in 


Quarterly 


industrial design; il 
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Richard J, 


Jensen, Layton 


lustration 
graduate and professional free lance il 
lustrator for industrial firms; advertising 
design—Norman Zimmerman, 
sional design studios in Milwaukee; 


profes 


photography Walter S. Sheffer, Gilbert 
Maver, Mrs. John Johnstone, Eleanor 
Sossong, Clarence Schmidt. THE PASA 
DENA ART INSTITUTE is losing its 
jirector, John Palmer Leeper, to the 
Marion Koogler McNay Art Institute in 
San Antonio. Joseph Fulton, a former 
Harvard man, will be his successor 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Visiting staff for the summer in 
cluded Kathleen Horsman, ceramist fron 
Edinburgh, 
Colorado on a Fulbright travel grant 
Louis Schanker, print maker, sculptor 
and painter, who taught painting; Glenn 
Chamberlain, young sculptor and print 
maker who taught sculpture; and Robert 
Wiggs from the University of lowa who 


Scotland, who came to 


taught art education. New members of 
the fine arts faculty are Robert Hawkins 
John Wilson and Dudley Harrison. Mr 
Hawkins, A.B. Pomona College, M.F.A 
Princeton, Assistant Professor in art 
history, taught at the Texas College of 
Arts and Industries and at Princeton be 
fore coming to Colorado. Mr. Wilson 
M.F.A. Indiana University, is teaching 
lesign, and Mr. Harrison, M.F.A. In 
liana University, is teaching painting 
UNIVERSITY OF  ILLINOIS—Eri 
Bransby, former member of the art staff 
has completed two mural paintings in 
an adaptation of the fresco method 
Located in the entrance to the new 
Mechanical Engineering building, thes 
semi-abstract paintings depict the ele 
ments of mechanical engineering. The 
work was made possible through a grant 
from the Leutwiler Memorial Fund 
established by the mechanical engineet 
ing faculty and alumni to honor a former 
head of the department. UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN—Dr. David Storm 
Rice from the University of London has 
been added to the staff of the Depart 
ment of Fine Arts for the academic year 
1953-54, as a Visiting Professor of Neat 
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Eastern Studies. He is offering courses in 
Islamic architecture, painting, and the 
minor arts. During the past summer, he 
was engaged in surveying the remains of 
the Seljuk castle, dating from the thir- 
teenth century, at Alanya in eastern Tur 
key. Dr. Cornelius C. Vermeule, who has 
studied at Harvard University and has 
his doctorate from the University of 
London, is a new instructor in Ancient 
Art. He recently completed the manu- 
script for the catalogue of the collection 
of classical antiquities in the Sir John 
Soane Museum at London. WELLES- 
LEY COLLEGE—Mrs Elizabeth 
Holmes Frisch, who teaches laboratory 
and studio work, has received a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship and will spend 
the year painting. John McAndrew, who 
be on leave of absence until next 
February, is now in South America 
at the invitation of the State Depart 
ment, lecturing on Modern Architec- 
ture and Painting. New members of 
the department are Miss Marilyn Lyon 
Mr. Richard Boyce and Mr. Curtis Shell 
Miss Lyon is teaching laboratory for 
several courses; Mr. Boyce is teaching 


will 


studio courses; Mr. Shell is giving an 
advanced course in Italian Painting of 
the Early Renaissance. YALE UNIVER- 
SITY—Lamont Moore has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Yale Art Gal- 
lery Mr Moore has been Associate Di 
rector and Administrator of the gallery 
since 1948, and Acting Director since 
the death last May of former Director 
John Marshall Phillips. His activities at 
the gallery have included administra- 
tion and the exhibition program. He has 
been closely connected with the planning 
and use of Yale's new art gallery dedi 
cated in November. The new gallery, four 
stories high has the same outer dimen 
sions as the old gallery but double the 
floor space. Old and new buildings are 


by a four-story glazed passage 


connected 
The gallery was designed by Louis Kahn 
architect on the Yale faculty, in asso 
Douglas Orr. Each floor 


has a ceiling in a series of geometric pat 


iation with 


terns, which lends height and gives 
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strength to the wide spans. All construc 
tion materials except the hardwood 
floors have been left unfinished. The ex- 
terfor is a grey-brown buch wall on 
Chapel Street. Mr. Moore expects the 
“pogo-stick’”’ panels designed by George 
Howe to give extreme fluidity in ex- 
hibition arrangement. FLORIDA STATE 
UNIVERSITY—Mr. Jack Waldheim 
nationally known designer of the Barwa 
chair, has been appointed Associate Pro 
fessor in the Department of Art 


HAVE YOU SEEN— 


“The Pocket Library of Great Art” 
published by Pocket Books, Inc., in col 
laboration with Harry N. Abrams, In 
initiated its series in October with 
twelve titles: Degas by Daniel Catton 
Rich; E] Greco by John F. Matthews; 
Toulouse-Lautrec by Sam Hunter; C: 
zanne by Theodore Rousseau, Jr.; Duf 
by Alfred Werner; Van Gogh by Rober 
Goldwater; French Impressionists by 
Herman J. Wechsler; Rembrandt by 
Wilhelm Koehler; Botticelli by Fred 
erick Hartt; Matisse by Clement Green 
berg; Renoir by Milton S. Fox; Usrill 
by Alfred Werner. The first edition of 
the twelve books numbers 1,200,000 
and they sell for $.50 each. In San Fran 
cisco 4,000 copies were sold during tl 
first week the books were on the 

Bantam Books has just published a 
History of Western Painting, 16 color 
plates, 96 black & white illustrations 
ca. 50,000 words of text by Bernard S 
Myers, to sell at 35 cents. 


f 
4 


From Paris comes news of a new 
monthly art magazine, Cimaise, pub 
lished by Gallery Arnaud 

Filmstrip House, 25 Broad St., New 
York 4, is offering an increasingly con 
prehensive group of strips on art history 
For further information write Kenneth 
Silver at the above address 

The Art Digest came under new man 
agement in September. Jonathan Mat 
shall, N.Y.C., replaced Mrs. Peyton Bos 
well, Jr., as president of Art Digest 
Inc., and James N. Rosenberg, Mamar 
oneck, N.Y., is serving as Chairman of 
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the Board of Directors. No major 
changes will be made in the magazine's 
staff. A ten point program aimed at in- 
creasing interest in art and participation 
in art activities was embarked upon in 
the September 15th issue. It includes 
such things as covers commissioned from 
artists, an expanded book section, profile 
studies of artists, and the production of 
a how-to-do-it TV program 

Aperture, Minor White's quarterly re- 
view of fine photography. Extraordinary 
reproductions. THE AMERICAN FED. 
ERATION OF ARTS announces for ren- 
tal a series of five color-slide lectures, 
written by Prof. H. W. Janson, New 
York University, each illustrated by 40 
Kodachrome slides 2” « 2”. C.A.J. con- 
gratulates Etta Falkner for a handsome 
December issue of Munson-W illiams- 
Proctor Institute Bulletin 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
ALBION COLLEGE, Albion, Michi- 


gan—During February, the art depart- 
nent is presenting a staff show and an 
exhibition of student work in progress 
Guest lecturer in November was Ben 
Shahn who spoke on “The Position of 
Art in American Culture BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, College of Liberal Arts 
Professor Mervyn J. Bailey, Chairman 
the Fine Arts Department, has an 
unced that, beginning with the aca 
year 1953-54, the department is 
offering a Ph.D. program as well as a 
program combining the fields of educa- 
tion and fine arts. . Dr. George 
Levitine was recently appointed Assistant 
Professor. CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
OF ART—Plans for the Institute's new 
ilding are actively under way. The site 
an extensive lot on East Boulevard di- 
rectly opposite the Museum of Art. The 
building will be of contemporary de- 
sign and promises to develop into a 
major architectural achievement. Con: 
struction will be started this year. THE 
FREER GALLERY OF ART—During 
the fall and winter, the Freer Gallery is 
sponsoring a series of illustrated lec- 


tures on Oriental Art. Among the speak 
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ers have been Benjamin Rowland of 
Harvard, Alexander Soper of Bryn 
Mawr, and Robert Treat Paine, Jr. of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. ILLI 
NOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY—Mies van der Rohe’s latest proj- 
ects at I.1.T. are two nine-story apart 
ment buildings for married students and 
staff. Construction got under way in 
November. KANSAS STATE COL 
LEGE was one of 240 U.S. universities 
and colleges to receive 36 photograph 
reproductions of Japan's Horyuji temple 
tI urals The pi tures, from the Japane S¢ 
University Accreditation Association, ex 
presse | gratitude to the U.S. for send 
ing faculty members to advise Japanese 
schools and for accepting Japanese stu 
dents in U.S. schools. METROPOLI 
TAN MUSEUM OF ART—An interna 
tional congress in art history and muse- 
ology is scheduled for January 3 through 
21 at the Metropolitan. To be attended 
by distinguished museum officials and 
scholars, the congress will coincide with 
the re-opening of many of the Metr 
politan’s galleries and the opening of 
Columbia University’s bicentennial cel 
bration. MICHIGAN STATE COI 
LEGE, School of Graduate Studies— The 
School of Graduate Studies offers the 
following appointments to qualihed stu 


lents pre-do toral and post-doctoral 


graduate assistantships, tuition scholat 
ships, predoctoral fellowships, and post 
loctoral fellowships. Inquiry should be 
lirected to the Dean. Walter Abell was 
hairman of th Tenth Annual Meeting 
t the American Annual Meeting of the 
American Society for Aesthetics held at 


Michigan State in November. UNIVER 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH—tThe art de 
partment celebrated its twenty-fifth ann 
versary in 1953 and assumed a new name, 
the Henry Clay Frick Fine Arts Depart- 
nent, in honor of the family responsible 
tor its establishment. YALE UNIVER 
SITY—Alfred Frankenstein after a cross 
country lecture tour spent three days as 
visiting critic at Yale in November 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY has 


inaugurated a Fashion Institut 1 fun 
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tional program drawing upon the re 


sources of six major areas of established 
study, to train students for careers in the 


fashion industry 


ART IN COLLEGE 
COLLECTIONS 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY showed in October for the first 
time a Stuart portrait of George Wash- 
ington presented by Mrs. Richard E 
Norton of Philadelphia. The full-length 
oil portrait of the Lansdowne type, 88” 

64,” was painted by Gilbert Stuart and 
his daughter, Jane Stuart, and recently 
restored by the Rosenbach Company, of 
Philadelphia. The University has a colle 
tion of Washington portraits which in 
ludes the full-length Monro-Lenox type 
portrait, painted by Stuart in 1800; the 
William Carl Brown portrait painted in 
1875; the portrait in “The Planning of 
Washington,” unique “Thesis’’ painted 
by Garnet Jex in 1932 for a masters 
legree; and the portrait in “Washington 
ind his Generals,” painted and engraved 
by Alexander Hay Ritchie in the 1850s 
MOUNT HOLYOKE, South Hadley, 
Mass.—Henry Rox, associate professor 
of art, recently sold his Portrait George 
Stout to the Smith College Museum of 
Art. Another work, Girl with Turban 
received the only prize for sculpture at 
last summer's Boston Art Festival. UNI 
VERSITY OF COLORADO—A perma- 
nent collection of drawings and prints 


was begun at the university last spring 
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From an exhibit of drawings and prints 
in the galleries, eleven purchases were 
made for the newly established collection 
Thé purchases ranged from Tintoretto to 
Grosz, Beckmann, Marini, and Matisse 


EMIL KAUFMANN (1891-1953) 


Dr. Emil Kaufmann was born in 
Vienna on March 28, 1891. He studied 
the history of art at the universities of 
Innsbruck and Vienna, 
doctor's degree from Vienna in 1920 
Among his teachers were Strzygowski 
and Dvorak; the latter, especially, helped 
to form his thinking about art and was 
very dear to him. Unable to obtain a 
teaching position, Dr. Kaufmann became 
a bank employee, devoting himself to his 
studies in his leisure hours. As a result of 
the Nazi occupation of Austria, he lost 
his position and left the country. He 
came to the United States in 1940. With 
out regular employment, he lived in ex- 
tremely poor circumstances, but dedicated 
himself with an extraordinary single 
mindedness and scruple to researches of 


receiving his 


which the only reward was his satisfac 
tion in revealing hidden aspects of the 
history of architecture and in scholarly 
work well done. He enjoyed the apprecia 
tion of colleagues in his field and the aid 
of grants from the American Philosophi 
cal Society and the Fulbright Committe 
He died on July 3, 1953 in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, while en route to Los Angeles 

Dr. Kaufmann was attracted early in 
his career to the architecture and archi 
tectural theory of the eighteenth century 
in France. It was in the course of his 
researches in this field that he made the 
capital discovery with which his name 
will be associated—the architect Claude- 
Nicolas Ledoux. Ledoux’s work had 
been ignored by previous students and its 
amazing Originality and importance for 
modern architecture were unappreciated 
before the publication of Kaufmann’'s 
studies. In the light of Ledoux’s build 
ings and theoretical writings, Kaufmann 
was led to reformulate in a new and 
striking way the character of baroque and 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA recently 
purchased a print by Wendell Black of 
the University of Colorado, for its F. 
M. Hall collection, Additional purchases 
are to be announced presently 


modern architecture. In connection with 
his study of Ledoux, he published also 
the works of other little-known architects 
of related tendency. A long monograph 
on Boulée, Ledoux and Lequeu appeared 
in the Transactions of The American 
Philosophical Society, N.S. 42, part 3, 
1952, pp. 431-564. A more comprehen. 
sive work on the architecture of the 
eighteenth century—Architecture in the 
will be published by the 
Harvard University Press in 1954. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Kaufmann had 
nearly completed an edition of Filarete’s 
l'reatise. 


Age of Reason 


Besides the works mentioned above, 
the following are of interest to students 
of architecture: 


Die Kunst der Stadt Baden, Vienna 1925 

Architekturtheorie der Klassik und des 
Klassizismus, Repertorium fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, Berlin 1924 

( N. Ledoux, in 
Thieme Becker, 1928 

Architektonische Entwiirfe der fran- 
zOsischen Revolution, Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, 1929 

Klassizismus als Tendenz und Epoche, 
Kritische Berichte, 1931 

Von Ledoux bis Le Corbusier, Vienna 
1933 

Die Stadt des Architekten Ledoux, Kunst- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen, _ II, 
1944 


Kiinstlerlexikon 


Strémungen in deutscher Baukunst seit 
1800, Kritische Berichte, 1938 

Etienne-Louis Boulée, Art Bulletin, 1939 

C. N. Ledoux, Journal of the American 
Society of Architectural Historians, 
July 1943 

At an 18th century crossroads: Algarotti 


vs. Lodoli, ibid., April 1944 


MEYER SCHAPIRO 
Columbia University 























Book Reviews 


Das Menschenbild in Unserer Ze 
Darmstaedter Gespraech, 247 pp., 8 
ill.. Darmstadt: Neue Darmstaedter 
Verlagsanstalt, 1951. 12.60 marks 
The representation of subject matter 

in contemporary works of art differs 

from the 


$0 notoriously appearance ot! 


the subjects which it sugeests that tl 


distortion of visual forms in art | 
generally considered unavoidably link 


with the nature of our lives. The dis 
tortion of the human figure particularly 
invites contemplation because the natur 
of the subject matter suggests a direct 
reference to a Weltanschauuns 

About two years ago a group of G 
man artists, the Darmstaedter Se 
invited all artists of Germany with 
modern leanings to contribute to an ex 
hibit under the heading “The Image of 
Man in Our Time This exhibit was 
according to the list of contributions 
the plates shown in the book, very succes: 
ful. In connection with it a round tabl 
discussion of experts in the various field 
concerned with the knowledge of 
and of the arts was arranged for. T] 


lefine and investigate 


experts were to 
jointly the 
by the change 


problems which are eli 

of the human image has suffered. TI 
stenographi« record of this discussior 
ontent of the book “Daz 


Staedter Ge spraecn 


presents the 


The debate was introduced by tw 
addresses, both evaluations of 
art, One praising it (by Professor Jol 
nes Itten of Zuerich) “On the Opp 
Modern Art the « 


tunities of 


uniquely critical “On the 


Modern Art’’ by Professor Hans Sed] 
nayr of Vienna (now of Munich) w 
book ‘‘Verlust der Mitte” had di 
t letermine the theme of th Ge 
sprac h 

* Hans Sed! ivr, “Verlust der Mitt 
Salzburg, 1948, Review in Coll f 


| “urnai, Spring. 1951 


which the representation 


) 


Dar vers ( 


Professor Itten, a practicing artist, ably 
represented modern art in the terms 
which the persistent efforts of the Mu 
seum of Modern Art have 
familiar to us. He attributed the inevita- 


ble shock over the discrepancy between 


made so 


our visual knowledge of the human fig 
ure and its contemporary representation 
in modern art to the alarm over novelty 
which seizes the yet uninitiated 

It was Sedimayr’s address, however 
which set the pace for the entire debate 
The basis of his approach, he pointed 
out. was that every work of art, be it 
even as devoid of subject matter as archi 
tecture, represented, to some extent, a 
record of the view of nature which was 
held by its maker. A study of historical 


styles, properly conducted, leads to a 


better comprehension of such views Of 
underlying them, and 
| 1a to a new evaluation of cet 
tain works of art. He agreed essentially 
Itten that modern art was 


an expression of a modern age, but he 


was quick to point out that this age af 


ly of it 


red t T even if ones stuc 
were restricted solely to the works of art 
an undesirable one. The 
works of art demonstrate, in their en 


tirety, man’s loss of direction. The very 


fact tha 1g f ct certain 
intern s were, by mistake, shown 
ipside own, was, to him, a case in 
point. [ id hopelessness, madness 
1d re the r topics of 

ind the tormal distortions 

) ful ub S ggest 
rok inivers the home of modern 
Not it works of art are neces 
ly bad ome of them are intensely 
ng in the despair they express over 
n's loss of his soul, but all them 
the children of chaos, bear, willingly 
nwillingly, the marks of chaos upon 
lv | 5 narks manifest them 
selve lly in a numbe f Wwers 
' ips fat which the 
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survival of art. With great persuasive 
power Sedimayr then described the fol- 
lowing dangers: 1) Art has given up its 
place in society; in fact a great many 
works of modern art are conditioned by 
the suicidal belief that, in the history of 
man, the time for art is over. 2) The 
frontiers of art are obscured; an airplane 
may, in the terms of modern art, be 
hailed as a work of art with more acclaim 
than a painting. 3) Art takes the place 
of religion and, in a steady search for 
new thrills, degenerates into a cult of 
the adventurous, the horrible and the 
awful. 4) Modern works of art are not 
evaluated as works of art, but in terms 
of their modernity. Works of art are 
praised primarily in the terms of the 
manifestoes they represent. 

SedImayr terminated this list of dan 
gers with a second list: The dangers 
to society which the practice of modern 
art holds—1) Functionalist architecture 
regards man as a ‘mere bundle of func 
tions’; it provides gadgets enough to 
serve these functions, but not being 
equipped to inspire the soul of man it 
invites a dreadful emptiness. 2) Modern 
art essentially is irrational and even 
antirational. Its contradictions, lack of 
coordinates and of aim are the appropri 
ate symbols of the chaos they represent 
In its desire to free itself from the im 
age of nature, modern art has not as 
cended above nature, but has moved 
below it. It should properly be called 
infra-realistic, and, if the basic tenet is 
maintained, that reason in the soul of 
man is to govern the chaos of the emo 
tions, this art is necessarily a servant of 
destruction. 

SedImayr finished his address (it found 
a very stormy reception—the stenogra- 
phers recorded that people whistled, 
clapped, shouted Heil Hitler, trampled 
and applauded in turns) on a ghastly 
note of optimism. He was looking for- 
ward, he said, to an art of the future 
which would demonstrate an image of 
man, severe in its modernity (modern 
man in his lonely isolation cannot be 
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satisfied by the “excessively harmonistic” 
art of the past) but also regulated in the 
traditional pattern of what he called a 
Christian order. 

The next day brought the discussion 
by the experts from the fields of human 
knowledge. Theology spoke first, then 
sociology, medicine, biology and_phi- 
losophy, in measured turns. There were 
no cat calls as each speaker, with scien- 
tific objectivity, involuntarily demon- 
strated the remoteness of his discipline 
from the world of art. Theology (Adolf 
Koeberle), in fittingly distanced speech, 
rather agreed with Sedimayr’s thesis and 
welcomed the participation of art in its 
program of salvation (“Die Reintegration 
des Menschenbildes”’). Sociology (Alfred 
Weber) also agreed with Sedimayr in 
the discussion of the symptoms he had 
enumerated, and even added new ones— 
but it refused to engage in their evalua- 
tion. It proposed an “‘interpretation”’ in- 
stead. Medicine talked about Freud, 
biology about evolution and philosophy 
offered a copious enumeration of the 
Weltanschauungen possible under the 
conditions which it took for granteJ. 

Different indeed were the stormy dis- 
ussions of artists, art historians and 
art critics which followed. For two days 
the arguments flew back and forth; but 
it cannot be said that any significant 
communication was achieved. Sedlmayr 
(who defended himself with great agil- 
ity) was attacked by the variety of fac- 
tions which were also at war with each 
other, and a chaos of more or less polite 


attacks and counter-attacks (depending on 


whether there spoke an art historian 
or an artist) resulted quickly. I toto one 
can find collected here all the reasons the 
various factions of modern art ever have 
advanced to prove their legitimacy. One 
cannot find any of the familiar arguments 
restated in such a fashion that they could 
perate in the arena of discussion which 
SedImayr’s attack seemed to demand. The 
difficulty (which was not realized in the 
heat of the debate) lay, perhaps, in the 
fact that the traditional argument for 
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modern art is based on the novelty ot 
the movement, and that SedImayr insisted 
on an account in terms of permanent val 
ues. Only once was Sedimayr’s position 
seriously challenged, by an_ illegitimate 
but somehow illuminating reference in 
a dadaist speech by the painter Willy 
Baumeister. Infuriated by the suggestion 
that:modern art was linked to a moral 
instability of contemporary mankind, he 
pointed to his own martyrdom under the 
Nazis, suffered for his convictions, and 
compared it with Sedlmayr’s black record 
of collaboration. Among the speakers 
were Theodor Adorno, Richard Benz, 
Hans Evens, Gustav Hartlaub, Hans 
Hildebrandt, Gotthard Jedlicka, Kurt 
Leonhard, Franz Roh, Adolf Schmoll 
genannt Eisenwerth, Hildegard Stromber 
ger, Conrad Westphahl, Georg Wieszner 

It cannot be said that the conference 
was a success; still, its usefulness should 
not be underrated. SedImayr’s simplifica- 
tions, unjust as they may be, do begin 
with a sense of wonder in front of works 
of art; they end (unfortunately) with 
a Weltanschauung. There is a daring 
generosity in his approach which may 
help to return the study of modern art 
from the inventorying and dating of 
movements” to the study of art. May 
we, in surveying the entire conference, 
but suggest that in the critical discussion 
of works of art not so much a con 
cern with the supposedly inevitable laws 
of history, but instead, a greater exer 
cise of taste is in order? In the 384 
pages of finely printed text the word 
beautiful” occurs significantly but once, 
in the victorious shout of an advocate 
of the modern movement: “Beautiful 
Certainly not!” 

The book is pleasantly bound, it con- 
tains a number of good pictures and a 
photomontage showing the features of 
the major participants in the discussion 
The stenographic record seems to be 
excellent. It includes a conscientious 
registry of the demonstrative behaviour of 
the audience, which, caring primarily for 
the debating skill of the performe rs. was 


swayed back and forth in the argument, 


applauding and hissing as if assisting 


at a bull fight. 
PHILIPP FEHI 
The University of Kansas City 


The Creative Process: A Symposium, ed 
Brewster Ghiselin, 259 pp., Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1952. 
$6.50 


The dignity and greatness of our age 
is best characterized by the painful proc- 
ess of the transvaluation of all values, 
and this not only in the Nietzschean 
sense—Nietzsche was merely one symp- 
tom of it—but in the wider sense of the 
total remoulding of our whole outlook 
on life and its meaning owing to the 
pressure of scientific thought and method, 
and the gradual replacement of an out- 
look on life based on a speculative phi- 
losophy and a religious vision. The most 
remarkable symptom in the present stage 
of this process seems to be the recent 
rapproachement between science and 
metaphysics, i.e., the abstract and ration- 
ally definable and the ineffable quality of 
experience. It is not surprising therefore 
in such an age that the emphasis, which 
in former times was laid upon God 
and transcendency, has shifted towards 
the image of man. Gods, myths and re- 
ligious concepts are understood nowadays 
more as projections of the human mind 
than as absolute truths. Man for the 
first time in history is scientifically ap- 
proaching the problem: What is man, 
l'homme cet :nconnu? And for us, as for 
Goethe, who could pride himself in 
saying that he never had time for thoughts 
about thinking itself, man, although in 
itself an X-factor still remains the only 
reliable entity in the dissolution of all 
spiritual values. It is for us, man, whose 
knowledge is understood to be only rela- 
tive and not absolute, whose thinking has 
been defined as a mere process of sym- 
bolization even in its scientific form, in 
one word, Existentialist man 

The intelligent symposium on The 
Creative Process edited by Brewster 
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Ghiselin is one of the many expressions 
of this shifting emphasis. The material 
collected in this volume tends less to 
systematization, more towards the presen- 
tation of as wide a view as possible of 
the intellectual realms involved and even 
statements of such non-contemporary per 
sonalities as Mozart, Dryden, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Nietzsche have been 
included. Although insufficiently repre- 
sented, they seem to indicate the interest 
in the changing historic aspect of the 
problem of creativeness, a time factor so 
to speak. The editor in his introduction 
makes no attempt to analyse the material 
of the symposium; he only gives a kind 
of personal digest of the different aspects 
of the problems involved and this agait 
in a philosophical rather than scientific 
sense. We realize why: the material her 


collected, although containing some el 
ments of real insight, offers experiences 
which are difficult to integrate into 
definite conclusions. 

The scientific approach to the prob 
lem of creativeness is presented at th 
end of the symposium in the study of 
R. W. Gerard on The Biological Basis 
of Imagination. Although extremely in 
teresting from the physiological point 
of view this report of recent scientif« 
research can lead us no further than to 
the assurance that a satisfactory interpr 
tation of imaginative phenomena in terms 
of neural mechanisms may be produc 
by some fortunate author only in_ the 
future. Henri Poincaré’s well known 
essay on Mathematical Creation and a 
few lines by Einstein must be consider« 
as empirical but not as scientific in the 
above sense. They approach the probl mn 
in the same way as do the other con 
tributors writing on music or painting 
sculpture or dance, poetry or prosé 
These are all represented in this syr 
posium together with C. G. Jung's sum 
ming up of the problem of artistic crea 
tion and the artist from the point of 
view of depth-psychology, a study pub 
lished some years ago in his book Mod 
ern Man in Search of a Soul. In this 
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connection one feels that Psychoanalysis 
and Gestalt psychology should have 
been represented too. 

All the contributions are taken either 
from books or reviews and are collected 
here to focus interest on this most stimu. 
lating question. The editor himself js 
a poet and professor of English at the 
University of Utah. 

Gerard's study is the one which seems 
at first to have the greatest attraction 
and one expects something completely 
new and revolutionary. The finest con- 
tribution however does in fact come 
from Henry Miller in his Reflections 
on Writing, a revelation of creative 
thinking and of human wisdom. Allen 
Tate has contributed an inspired and 
witty piece on poetry. Other authors 
in this realm include Paul Valéry, W. B. 
Yeats, Stephen Spender, A. E. Housman. 
Van Gogh, Zervos (on Picasso), Max 
Ernst, D. H. Lawrence writes on painting, 
Henry Moore on sculpture, Mary Wig- 
man on the dance, Roger Sessions and 
Harold Shapero on music and essays by 
Cocteau, Henry James, and Rudyard 
Kipling amongst others complete this 
necessarily incomplete picture of the 
creative process. But incomplete as it is, 
it offers the reader material enough to 
urrive by comparison, addition of facts 
ind after-thought at a general idea of 
the creative process in man as an aspect 
of the creative process of nature, of 
life itself, highly poetical therefore and 

utside the reach of analytical science 

J. P. HODIN 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
London 


Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in 
Art and Poetry, Bollingen Series, 
XX XV, xxxii + 423 pp., 69 pl. (Lin 
color), New York: Pantheon Books 
1953. $6.50. 

Poetry, says Maritain, “is the secret 
life of each and all the arts.’’ He defines 
poetry as “that intercommunication be 
tween the inner being of things and 
the inner being of the human Self which 
s a kind of divination,” while art is 
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the creative or producing, work-making 
activity of the human mind.” The pur 
pose of his book is ‘to make clear both 
the distinction and the indissoluble rela 
tionship between these two strange com 
panions (pp. 3 1) 

The author expounds his thesis by 
drawing a distinction between the art of 
the West and the art of the Orient and 
f Greece. He maintains that Oriental 


and Greek art were entirely directe 


( 


on Things and Nature, because man 
privileged as his figure may be, remains 
an object in Nature and a thing in the 
osmos, subordinate to the perfection 
and divinity of the universality of 
Things” (p. 21). It was not until the 


y 


ming of Christianity that the inner 
mystery of personality’ was revealed to 
man, namely, the prevalence of the 
man over the external man. As 


of this revolution in human 





consciousness” our Western art passed 
from a sense of ‘he human Self first 
grasped as object, and in the sacred 
exemplar of Christ’s divine Self, to a 


sense of the human Self finally grasped 


as subject. or in the creative subjectivity 
of man himself, man the artist or the 
poet” (p. 21 >). The effect on art of 


this process of internalization was the 


passing from the object depicted to t 

mode with which the artist performs his 
vork, and which led ultimately to “tl 

outburst of individualism commonly 
point ut apropos of the Renaissan 

baroque art, and our classical art’ (p 
3). In the second half of the last cen 
tury the process of internalization comes 
to fulhllment by subjectivity becoming 
evealed as creativ when the inner 


eanings of Things are enigmatically 

grasped through the artist's Self, and 

0th are manifested in the work together 

This was the time when poetry becam« 
Sl 


onscious of itselt (pp 


PF < 
vision Maritain attributes 


28) 


rn painters, in whom he 


ys 


' , 
sees men who seeking after themselves 
ire by the same stroke carried along be 


ippearance of things, in 
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desperate search of they don't know 
what deeper reality that is obscurely 
meant by Things in a different way for 
each particular searcher.” In modern 
painting ‘‘subjectivity has become the 
very vehicle to penetrate into the objec- 
tive world, what is thus looked for in 
visible Things must have the same kind 
of inner depth and inexhaustible poten- 
tialities for revelation as the Self of the 
painter (p. 29). 

The forerunners of this full liberation 
of the poetic sense in painting Maritain 
considers to have been Piero della 
Francesca and Hieronymus Bosch, while 
the great witness of it remains Cézanne, 
because “he seemed so obdurately and 
desperately intent on the bound, buried 
significance of visible Things, which he 
felt perpetually escaping him in propor- 
tion as he took hold of it” (p 30) 
Cézanne sought to discover in nature, 
in that world of thick, voluminous mat- 
er permeated with light and color that is 
the very world of the painter, a working 
secret as singular as his own Self” (p 
31). The poetic sense which the modern 
painters set free, and the “joint revela- 
tion of Things and creative subjectivity 
in the work, which they cleared of age 
ld adventitious burdens—have been at 
play throughout the perennial effort of 


irt, and have animated in every time 


Max SCHOEN 
Coe College 
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Ronald Jessup, Anglo-Saxon Jeweller) 


This book on Anglo-Saxon jewellery 
uppears appropriately in the year of the 
coronation with its widespread interest 
in royal jewels. Although some of the 
jewels presented from the collections 
of the British Museum, the Ashmolean, 
and the many provincial museums of 
the British Isles may have been worn by 


royalty in Anglo-Saxon times, Ronald 
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Jessup treats his subject in the widest 
sense, including the everyday trinket 
as well as the finest work of the time. 

These superb examples of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship, which received so much 
attention in the Dark Ages Exhibition 
of the Burlington in 1930, are set against 
the background of the invasion and 
settlement of these people in the British 
Isles. Jessup gives a new and fresh pres- 
entation of the brooches and pins, ear- 
rings and _ necklaces, pendants and 
crosses, and rings and buckles, which 
he discusses in relation to the costumes 
upon which they were worn. Certainly 
this is the first work since Baldwin 
Brown's monumental study, The Arts in 
Early England, to treat of the status of 
the jeweller and the nature of his craft 
Although the discussion of origins, types 
and motives is necessarily brief, the pres- 
entation of the materials, and the proc- 
esses employed in their conversion into 
ornament is full and should be of much 
interest to the practicing craftsman of our 
day. The use of metals, such as gold, 
silver, and bronze, and of stones, such as 
garnet and amethyst, is presented with 
a wealth of archaeological detail, but 
with their technical use pointedly empha 
sized. 

The student of the history of jewellery 
will find the classification of jewellery 
forms in terms of their use on the body 
most interesting, notwithstanding — th 
shortcomings of the brief typological 
sketches. The limited treatment of indi 
vidual works in the text is made up for 
by the notes on the plates. Here one 
finds material on the discovery, descrip 
tion, and bibliography of jewellery il 
lustrated in the book. The appended 
notes form a valuable part of this vol- 
ume, for it is here that the problems of 
dating and foreign relations are pre 
sented, at least in summary 

The student of eighteenth and nin 
teenth century taste will find much of 
interest in the concluding section of the 
text, which deals in an original fashion 
with the discovery of Anglo-Saxon 
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jewellery. It is natural that Ronald Jes. 
sup, known for his previous work jp 
Kent, should be interested in the dis. 
coveries of early antiquaries and collec. 
tors, for their efforts concentrated upon 
the rich Kentish graves. The lack of 
stylistic consideration and the failure to 
treat of the origins of Anglo-Saxon 
jewellery limit the use of the book for 
the student of art history. Nevertheless 
the excellent presentation of techniques 
and processes of jewellery coupled with 
fine illustrations should be of interest 
to all students of the arts, and par. 
ticularly the craftsman and jeweller. 
H. L. THOMAS 


University of Missouri 


Rexford Newcomb, Architecture in Old 
Kentucky, ix + 185 pp., 70 pl., Ur. 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 
1953. $12.50. 


Professor Newcomb, for many years 
Dean of the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts of the University of Illinois and a 
pioneer in publicizing various phases 
of early American architecture, set a 
high precedent for scholarship and pres- 
entation of regional studies in his work 
on The Architecture of the Old North- 
west Territory, published three years 
ago; and he has repeated his achieve- 
ment in the recent volume on the archi- 
tecture of Kentucky. Those of us who 
were disappointed in the brevity of the 
text in Mr. Newcomb's 1940 book on 
Kentucky building have been happily 
satished by the contents of the new 
publication 

A well rounded picture is presented in 
Architecture in Old Kentucky, consisting 
of informative and lively geographical 
and historical surveys of the area under 
discussion, a résumé of the various peri- 
ods or styles of Kentucky architecture 
in chronological sequence, their back- 
ground and place in the total American 
scene, interspersed with chapters on 


parallel developments in the other arts 
(painting, sculpture and the crafts), 
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and completed by an ample bibliography 
and glossary of architectural terms. The 
hook embraces the successive phases 
from the earliest building of the end of 
the eighteenth century, when Kentucky 
was still the western section of Virginia, 
to the present day 

Following the pattern of the book on 
the buildings of the Northwest Terri 
tory, Architecture in Old Kentucky in 
cludes plans and line cuts—modern 
measured elevation or cross-section draw 
ings, and facsimile perspective views 
taken from illustrations in old books or 
periodicals in the body of the text, 
with a goodly assortment of excellent 
photographs, well reproduced in half 
tone, on seventy plates at the back. Ex 
teriors, interiors, and a variety of details 
render vivid visual supplements to the 
word descriptions. Professor Newcomb 
goes to great lengths to provide a fully 
locumented case for each of the principal 
buildings discussed, clearing up many 
nisconceptions too long accepted with 
ut reservation. At last a qualified scholar 
with a critical eye and sound judgement 
has investigated the existing monuments 
ind perused the published material 
much of the latter in obscure historical 
journals and locally printed brochures 
and has brought it all together within 
the covers of a single volume 

Perhaps attuned to the taste of th 
largest group of his readers, the author 
lays most stress upon the earlier phases 
of architecture, there being noticeabl 
abridgment of material of the post Civil 
War era as compared to the more meti 
lous analysis of ante-bellum architecture 
The same is true of the illustrations 
with only four plates devoted to Gothic 
Revival, two to Eclectic, and two to 
ontemporary revivals (including pres 
ent-day colonial) and modern This 
leaves the held open for a sequel it 
some future date when the interests of 
Kentuckians have 


urchitecture of the second half of the 


caught up with 





nineteenth century and first half of the 
twentieth. At the moment only art his 
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torians will regret the curtailing of the 
developments of the last ninety years. 
Aside from a few typographic and 
other minor clerical errors, this reviewer 
finds fault only in a couple of house 
plans showing late alterations that mis- 
represent fine original features in two 
outstanding Kentucky houses. The first 
“Liberty 
Hall,’ Frankfort, where a large and 


is the second-floor plan of 


handsome ballroom spanned three-fifths 
of the front section of the house, now 
broken up into a chamber (marked ‘No. 
{'" on the plan—Fig. 6, p. 44) and a 
study directly in front of the stairhall 
The original scheme reminds one of the 
arrangement of the upper floor of the 
Miles Brewton house in Charleston 
Che other concerns the plan of the Mul 
drow house, unfortunately no longer in 
existence, in which a back porch was 
taken off the area of the spacious trans 
verse hall, leaving an archway dividing 
the hall into two unequal portions, and 
causing the enclosed stairways to open 
out-of-doors (Fig. 8, p. 57). Also, the 
intended careful symmetry of three win- 
dows on the right flank of the house is 
confused by a later opening replacing 
a window blocked up to provide for a 
loset 

Architecture in Old Kentucky is a 
beautiful, informative and worthwhil 
book; and in the reviewer's opinion it 
will remain the authoritative work on 
Kentucky architecture for a long time 
to com 

CLAY LANCASTER 
Columbia University 


BOOKS ON ART AND ARCHAEQLOGY, 
new catalogue of the Princeton Univer 
sity Press has a checklist of 115 items, 
including 2 new titles for Spring. ARTISTS 
EQUITY ASSOCIATION has just published a 
Directory of Open Exhibitions, $1.00 a 
opy at AEA, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York. HACKER'S bookmobile is on its 
fourth annual tour peddling art books 
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to colleges 

















Letters to the Editor 


CUBISM 
SIR: 
I read with great interest Mr 
Christopher Grey's article on “The 


Without 


the various 


Cubist Conception of Reality 
attempting to comment on 


aspects of the cubist painters’ approach to 


reality outlined by him, I feel that an 
other 1 i 


aspect should be considered in 


order to understand the great contribu 
tions of the cubist artists 
In addition to the premise that reality 


is reflected in the mind of the 


individt 
resulting in contemplation, reflection and 
eventual search for plastic or 


pictorial 


realizations, I would suegest that on 
also include the emotional reaction to the 
Reality 


reorganized to “‘mak« 


element. 
transforme d, 


same _ reality was 
only j 
order in nature,”’ but it caused also a deep 
psychological effect in the artist. To start 
with, the first perception of reality, the 
child himself recognizes the parental 
figures, not because they are there 

because in his helplessness a fear is b 


and 


the reality of his parents emerg 
protective As a result of liv 


outside re ilities 


figures 


of being in contact with 1 

and forces (sometimes invisible) an 
emotional attitude is created, whi ve 
may call “inner reality.’’ This reality 


diverced from the 
perceptible reality, although it is a prod 
uct of it 
neurotic behavior of our 
that 


important than 


sometimes completely 


If we consider the widespr 


onten 


we cannot deny this “‘fa 


often more sheer outside 
reality. It can indeed force the individual 
to act in a compulsive manner and often 
cause his complete breakdown 


Now 


among the cubists, there was 
conscious drive to create plast ind ft 
torial realities, architecture of volum 
or as Picasso put it “to realize fort 


which will have 
But that 
that 


their own life to live 
the 
the 


was on Surface or ratl 


was when realization, the x 


pression, already had taken place. An im 
portant part of their creation was due to 


those “inner realities’ which 


often ex. 
isted only in the unconscious, but which 
nevertheless 


were the great creative 


npulsive drives 
lo apply this to Picasso's quoted State- 


ment 


forces, comparable to cor 


a form or coordination of forms 


could have had its own lif 


was imbued with that vital force which 


is a form felt 
Thus, the form does not exist in the 
nind alone as an idea, as Mr, Grey 


ites, but forms are born to be used as 


' 
a plastu 


or pictorial language to express 


tional constellations. The artist Starts 


with one basic form and the rest follow 
chain 


the other. At 
glization” 


like a reaction, one conditioning 


this stage we enter the 
when art discipline 
ONSETVE 
or the work How 
spark te 
the unconscious level 
work itself is tl 


of an emotional attitud 


plays its important role, so as to 
the all important an7t 
zinal start, the 


1 the ori 


reate is on how 
ch the 


formulation 


Picasso summed 


best. when he said one day, that if 
he had known how to realize a certain 
sensation,” he would not starte 
particular work, It i this quality of 
becoming” which makes the creative 
work of great excitement, this unfor 


seen ‘happy accident” which “slips” into 


the work in the process of working. This 


when the form is ‘realized’; this 1s 
when it has lifepower to live its own 
lite 

The great importan of the works of 


the cubists lies not only in the tact that 


they express emotional reaction to outside 
but that they pr ! a 
them. Here again | 

told me that he 
set. He iptures the 


1 on numer 


I ilities, 


syn- 
t! is of may quote 
Picasso who once feels 
like a fa lio receiver 
ious news items transmitt 
great di- 


wavelengths and from the 


ty of news (re ility factors) he tries 
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a synthesis and express it in his 


licated the vz 


AKC 


work. Mr. Grey in 


ariOous 


leologies which were current 


time cubism start but the emotional 
tif 
iction of the artist Was a Psy hological 


re 


result of the great 





nstellation. Th 


n 
hreakdown of various scientinc truths 
ontemplation of reality 


resulted not in 


hut in an emotional reaction The 
» denominator was doubt in the reality 
of accepted truth resulting in anxiety 
The well-built order of things began, in 
the psychological reaction of the artists 
to disintegrate and this was manifested in 
symbol nanner in many of their 


= @ b ttle 


ndolin, the vere only symbols of 
ilitv. When t bjects fall to f P 
when they ] post in the artists 
works. this 1s t nanner in whi t 
tist manifests his anxiety 
(tt Nn in , ctor ot irt rticts 
ve forecast in their own works new 
] log tney becar | 
A story This tl 
bists project » advan i t 
ted worl ift tne came tl mrst 
" 1 war, 1 trons an if " 
t light rhaps, not only t 
bists but vn contemporary artist 
i 1! t xf ing int ir W . 
\ f xiety 
LA AS SEGY 
Sek Cy | y N \W \ 
k YOSHI 
ST 
In view of t naterial publ 
Y o Kunty your Fall issue, I 
ending this f statement 1 Dy 
Fletcher Mart at tt funeral 
n Woodstock where Yas is buri 
w in on derstand lit \ 
keeping pace wit t. by a complete af 
firmation and a tan ft its gic-like 
transformations nad unending } 
The beginning of the universe 1 
now ror ! t nes ar©re it this I f 
peing creat the end of the n 
verse 1s now r ill things are t thi 
ent passing away. (from The Spi 


W. Watts) 


HE f 


We 


all his fellow artists 


DI 


know his genet 


7. 
7 


rOR l 


hose this quotation to illustrate 
] 


he wrote one time. The words 


m a philosopher he ially 


espe 


1e has lived from the beginning 


1 a fine and noble life and we, 


is, come here to honor him 


sity on behalf of 


These fine deeds, 


like the garden he tended so carefully, 
will grow and bloom because he culti- 
vated the fallow ground so well 


edicate 
subject 
sion 
His 


friends 

ippin 
He 

mn sure 
cen 

Ww 1y 

ne 

SU 


r r 
Oo t 
al 
t was 
fs 
eC 
r req 


s life and in his work he was a 
1 man and it was to man he was 
1. The human comedy was his 
revealed by his own poetic vi 
Ww ilway in affirmative and 

View ind his wish for his 
und for mankind was peace and 


has left us many treasures and I 


he would want us to think of 
Ww instead r our deep sorrow as 
roodbye to him on this new jour 
EDWARD MILLMAN 
W oodsto k N.Y. 
ACLS 
vent f portan te all per 
rest fessionally in the visual 
k pli n W D.C 


ashington, 


t ana sim uld 1 be 


American Council 


med S ieties held a onference 
1) th whol question of the 
urts and its place in our society 
illed in response to a number 
sts from various sources asking 


any prob 


at are growing out of our rapidly 
1g culture. Of particular concern 
e p of these arts in higher 
on. Viewed broadly, however, the 
ts encompas 1 th activities Of 
fessional artist tl tea r-artist 
storian, t aesthetician and the 
f r 4 ting, whi 
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was attended by a small group of men 
representing different branches of the 
arts and related areas, was to find out 
just what these problems are and to 
determine what could be done about 
them. 

Participants in the conference included 
Walter Abell of Michigan State College, 
John Alford formerly of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Floyde Brooker 
until recently of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, Horace Kallen of the 
New School for Social Research, Rens- 
selaer Lee of Columbia University, 
Thomas Munro of the Cleveland Mu 
seum of Art and chairman of the con 
ference, Stephen Pepper of the Univer 
sity of California, William Seitz of 
Princeton University, Ralph Wickiser of 
Louisiana State University and myself 

The outcome was a set of specify 
proposals which the ACLS plans to pre 
sent to certain philanthropic agencies 
in the hope that financial support for 
either part or all of the program might 
be won. The salient proposals which 
emerged from the two days’ discussions 
may be summarized in this way: 

1. The creation of a committee, to 
include the fields of art, psychology 
social sciences and education, to in 
vestigate the role of art education in 
America today. 

2. The encouragement of inter disci 
plinary studies involving the arts and 
other studies such as philosophy, an 
thropology, and sociology. 

3. The evaluation of qualifications 
necessary in choosing art teachers; pres 
ent requirements for Ph.D. or Ed.D. in 
art education; encouragement of joint 
research projects or experiments in the 
arts in relation to other subjects. 

4. A program of fellowships for artist 
teachers on the college level for study 
in related fields. 

5. An appraisal of mass media and 
popular arts and their influence on 
American culture. 

6. The educational role of art films 
and slides, and the means to improve 
their quality. 
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Subsidies for translations of for. 
eign writings on art; preparation of 
selective bibliographies in the arts, and 
more adequate means of distribution, 

As can be seen, the actualization of 
any of these suggestions would meas. 
urably affect a large number of the per. 
sons now actively engaged in teaching 
the visual arts. To carry the proposals 
beyond the present state will, of course, 
necessitate not only further work on the 
part of the ACLS and the Interim Com. 
mittee it has set up under Thomas 
Munro, but also expressions of interest 
and ways in which the proposals can 
be improved. 

For those who would like to study 
the results of this current effort a sum 
mary report of the conference may be 
obtained from William A. Parker of the 
ACLS (1219 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.), who assembled the re 
port and did the preparatory work on the 
meeting. 

WINSTON WEISMAN 
Visiting Lecturer in Fine Arts 
Pennsylvania State College 


GUGGENHEIM AWARDS IN ART 


Guggenheim Fellows for 1953 in the 
various fields of visual arts were: Roger 
A. Baker, artist: painting; Leonard 
Baskin, artist: printmaking; Justus Bier, 
historian: Study of Tilmann Riemen- 
schneider; Marion E. Blake, archaeolo- 
gist: Roman mosaics; Charles de Tolnay, 
historian: Leonardo da Vinci; James 7 
Flexner, historian: American painting; 
George H. Forsyth, Jr., historian: paleo- 
christian architecture; Ernst Kitzinger, 
historian: early Christian and Byzantine 
arts; Misch Kohn, artist: printmaking; 
Clay Lancaster, historian 
fluence upon architecture; Armin Lan- 
deck, artist: printmaking; Mauricio 
Lasansky, artist: printmaking; Harold 
Paris, artist: printmaking; Charles 
Schucker, artist: painting; Robert L 
Scranton, classicist: Greek architecture; 
Robert L. Van Nice, historian: Byzantine 
architecture; Max Yavno, photographer 
photography. 
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